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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the most 


noble employment of Man.— Washington. 
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PACKING PROVISIONS FOR A FOREIGN MARKET. 


Tue packing of Beef and Pork for a foreign 
market, is almost entirely a new business which 
has sprung up in our country within the year past. 
This is the result of the late modification of the 
British Tariff, which now admits our provisions 
at a more moderate duty than formerly, and en- 
ables the packers at the west to put up Beef, Pork, 
and Lard, to a large extent, in those districts 
where heretofore they were obliged to drive their 
animals at a very considerable expense, (not unfre- 
quently a ruinous one,) a great distance to a mar- 
ket on the seaboard. By packing near where ani- 
mals are bred, they can be grown to a larger size, 
and be made of a better quality; the provisions, 
also, can be delivered on board ship for exporta- 
tion, either dried or pickled, at a cheaper rate 
than when the graziers are obliged to drive their 
beasts long distances toa market. It is a subject, 
therefore, of congratulation, that the fertile districts 
of the west can do their own packing, and there- 
by enhance at home the value of their abundant 
products. 

Not only have the towns on the Ohioand Mis- 
sissippi rivers gone extensively into this business, 
but those on the lakes also seem to be following 
rapidly in their wake; more especially in the 





article of Beef, of which we notice large quantities 
are now putting up, particularly at Cleveland and 
Chicago, expressly for the English market. At 
the latter place, it is said not to be uncommon to 
pack 500 to 700 barrels of Beef per day during the 
busy season. The prices for cattle range there 
from $1.50 to $2.00 per hundred; and were the 
animals of an improved breed, so that more mess 
pieces could be cut from their briskets, and larger 
and thicker rounds be taken from their quarters, 
we are told that the packers could afford to pay 
25 to 30 per cent. more for cattle than they now 
do. Half cent to three fourths per pound, makes 
a difference of from three to seven dollars per 
head for each beast, which is a matter of great 


importance to the stock-grower in the aggregate.” 


Good bulls are very cheap at present, and by the 
use of these now, rapid improvements can be made 
atasmall cost. We trust that all those, then, 
who have no other motive than their own 1mme- 
diate interest, will take the subject of improving 
their stock into serious consideration, and act with 
reference to it. They should begin at once, and 
pursue their object with a steady, enlightened 
judgment, determined on continued improvement. 
No finer region exists for the production of Beef 
than that bordering the lakes. The prairie grass 
seems admirably adapted to this purpose, as is 
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proved by the fine fat cattle raised in this country 
on that alone. What might we not expect, then, 
when a little attention has been paid to the im- 
provement of the stock consuming it ? 


ORANGE COUNTY SHOW. 


Tue annual show of the Orange County Agri-; |. : : 
'exist in Orange county, but simply, we believe, 


cultural Society, took place at the pleasant village 
of-Goshen, on Wednesday thé 4th of October. We 
arrived there for the purpose of witnessing it on 
Tuesday evening, and found the committees in 
session at their head-quarters, busy in arrange- 
ments for the next day. Wednesday came in 
somewhat blustering and cold for the season; but 
this did not seem to cool the ardor of the people 
at all, and early in the morning they began to pour 
into the quiet village on horseback, and in all sorts 
of vehicles, in considerable numbers. 

The pens for the stock were arranged on the 
ample green in front of the churches, and were 
soon filled up with their destined inmates. 

By 10 o’clock, about all that was to be shown 


had arrived on the ground, and the viewing com- | 


mittees entered upon their duties. There were a 
few good Durham bulls present, especially one be- 
longing to Mr. John A. Smith, which demonstra- 
ted the superiority of this breed in his early matu- 
rity, easiness of keep, fine points, and good quality 
of flesh in aneminent degree. There wasa pretty 
good number of excellent dairy cows present, es- 
pecially those in full milk ; the best of which, in 
our judgment, were the crosses of the Short-Horns. 
Of working cattle there were few, and horses the 
same. The show of South-Down, and Leicester 
sheep was quite respectable ; of the Merinos we 
noticed not over a dozen, although there are many 
large flotks of fine wool sheep in this county. 
The pigs were in moderate numbers, some of 
which were quite choice. The Berkshire sow be- 
longing to Mr. Hulse, and which took the first 
premium, was one of the finest animals we ever 
saw. 

Among the agricultural implements present, we 
observed a stone-boat of a new construction ; it 
having a trough-shaped top, suspended 18 inches 
or so above the usually-constructed bottom. Into 
this, stones were piled as fast as picked up, and 
when the boat came to the place where it was de- 
sired to unload, by touching a spring the top could 
be tipped up on either side, and the boat instantly 
discharged by slipping the stones to the ground. 

The Courthouse was devoted to the show of 
grain, vegetables, fruits, flowers, the dairy products, 
aud domestic manufactures. The butter, as a 





matter of course in old Orange, was very superior, 
and in numerous lots. Of cheese there is not 
much made in this county, and of course little was 
exhibited. 

Taking the show in the aggregate, we did not 
find that full display of stock and some other things 
which we had expected to see; not that they do not 


because the people do not feel the importance yet 
of making a numerous and spirited show, or they 
have not that confidence or desire to bring out 
their animals and products which we think they 
should endeavor to attain. However, if the show 
was rather lacking in these things, it was not at 
all so in spectators. It was calculated that up- 
ward of 6,000 persons were present, which was a 
large number when we consider the population of 
the county, and that the weather was somewhat 
inauspicious most of the day, it being raw and 
threatening. 

At 2 o’clock, a large auditory collected in the 
Courthouse, and were addressed by the President 
of the Society, Frederick J. Betts, Esq., of New- 
burg. His address was listened.to with great in- 
terest, and we regret that want of space forbids 
our copying it entire. In one thing we liked it 
much ; and that is, insiead of dealing wholly in 
generals, it went into practical particulars, an ex- 
tract or two of which we give, as an excellent ex- 
ample for those who may hereafter be called upon 
to address future assemblies of this kind. We 
shall look with interest for the result of his at- 
tempt with muck to destroy the toad-flax, and we 
ean only add, that the details of one such experi- 
ment, no matter whether it fully succeeds or not, 
is worth all the generalities which we have listen- 
ed to in agricultural addresses for the past ten 
years. 


I would beg leave to suggest that each member 
of our society should take upon himself to endea- 
vor, in some respect, to improve the present sys- 
tem of cultivation, as to at least some one product 
of the soil, and that he be prepared, either verbal- 
ly or in writing, to give the result of his operations 
to the society, at these, its annual meetings. With 
an ardent desire to perform my duties as your 
President, in a way to produce the greatest good 
to our Society, and to its members, and believing 
that public addresses to practical men must, to be 
effective, not only be practical, but must also be 
somewhat circumstantial in their details, I shall 
venture, even at the risk of tediousness, respect- 
fully, but earnestly, to call your attention to some 
particulars which I deem important. And I would 
especially call the attention of every farmer whom 
I have the honor now to address, to the subject of 
the destruction of noxious weeds. 

The legislature has made it the especial busi- 
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ness of the Superintendent of Highways, (the road 
master,) to see that no noxious weed is allowed 
to grow within his peculiar dominion, the highway, 
and we can, and ought to compel him to perform 
his duty in this respect, if he neglects it; and the 
wholesome provisionof the commonlaw, “that every 
person must so use his own property, as not to in- 
jure that of his neighbor,” should deter each of us 
from allowing any weed to mature its seed, so as 
to be wafted upon his neighbor’s premises. Let 
each of us then attend diligently to his duty in 
this respect, and I doubt not that our good exam- 
ple will either encourage or shame our less diligent 
neighbor into the performance of his duty, and 
save us the necessity of a resort to even remon- 
strance on the subject. 

As worthy of the especial attention of every 
farmer, I would particularly notice the wéed com- 
monly known among us as Toad-Flax; in its 
grasping, self-appropriating disposition, in the 
rapidity with which, by root and seed, it will over- 
run our land, and in the tenacity with which it 
clings to the slightest foothold it may obtain in the 
soil, it has, I believe, no successful rival in the 
great family of weeds—not even excepting that 
high dignitary among agricultural tormentors, the 
Canada thistle; with it we must do battle to the 
death—it will make with us no compromise—it 
claims all, and it will take all, wherever it obtains 
the mastery. To study its habits is, perhaps, the 
surest mode of ascertaining its cheapest and most 
ready destroyer. ‘Every bane has its antidote ;” 
and a full measure of honor and reward is due him 
who shall discover the antidote for this. Careful 
cultivation, in a series of crops, which admit of 
the frequent use of the plow, the cultivator, and 
the hoe, will, it is said, not only destroy it, but 
convert it into an excellent manure; but it seems 
to choose for its abode high, broken, and stony 
land, and there this slow process must prove inet- 
fectual. The fact, however, that it selects such 
ground as most congenial to its nature, and the 
further fact, that it is never, at least as far as my 
observation extends, seen in low, wet, or clay soils, 
suggests the idea that such soil, and especially 
muck, may be the remedy we want. I am now 
trying the experiment of its application, and trust 
that others will do so likewise. 


At the close of the address, some spirited reso- 
Jutions were passed, gentlemen pledging them- 
selves to considerably augment the funds of the 
society another year, and thus enable it to extend 
its future usefulness; all of which we have no 
doubt will be carried into effect. The award of 
premiums was then read, and toward sunset most 
of the spectators returned to their respective 
homes, seemingly well pleased with the show, 
and determined to make it as much fuller and as 
much more spirited as possible another year. 

On the whole, we were highly pleased with the 
excursion to Orange county and what we saw 
there, and, as hinted in our last number, at the 
close of the description of some of its butter dairies, 





it is our intention to give particulars of our visit 
hereafter. Situated as Orange county is, so near 
and so easy of access to this city, one of its chief 
products must, for a long course of years, be milk; 
the greatest attention, therefore, should be paid to 
their breed of cows in this particular. We think 
that the society ought to increase its premiums on 
these, and take such further measures for their 
improvement, as shall ensure this point in them 
being developed to its utmost extent. 


FARM AND ROAD-HORSES. 


THERE is nothing like that attention bestowed 
upon the breeding of good farm and road-horses 
that there should be; we mean the horse of ail 
work ; one that is reasonably showy, and possess- 
ing strength, endurance, and docility; with a walk 
of four miles an hour, and an easy trot to itself, 
over a good level road, of seven miles an hour. 
We have occasionally seen match horses, with 
which one could plow two acres easily in a day, 
and do any kind of farm-work in proportion ; such 
as hauling out manure from the barn-yard, wood 
from the forest, going to mill, transporting produce, 
&c., &c. ; at the same time they made a handsome 
appearance single in a buggy, or double in a car- 
riage on the road; were equal to nine or ten miles 
in an hour, without much fretting, or fifty miles 
in a day; and were also easy and pleasant un- 
der the saddle. Such animals, however, are rare, 


yet they should not be; for with proper atten- 


tion bestowed upon the breeding of horses, the 
farmers might generally as easily produce those 
we have described, as the miserable and ordin- 
ary animals which now pervade the country, and 
are scarcely worth the cost of rearing. The pub- 
lic is remarkably supine on this important subject, 
and we despair almost to attempt to rouse it to a 
proper sense of the advantage of breeding a good 
race of farm and road-horses. 

For hardiness, strength, quickness on the road 
in walk or trot, and in endurance, the Canadian 
horse has few superiors; but he lacks show, and 
is not of sufficient size to suit the generality of our 
citizens. A few of the Vermont horses come as 
near to perfection as anything we have ever seen, 
for the road, saving that they usually want four or 
five inches more of height, and a proportionable 
size in other respects, to fit them for the heavy 
work of the farm, or making a sufficiently showy 
appearance in the carriage. At the west they 
have size enough; but reared on their rich, succu- 
lent pastures, and fed with corn without stint, 


they are leggy, lathy, soft, spongy, and without 
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endurance. If they were fed with oats instead of 
corn, we have no doubt that the same blood would 
produce superior animals; for oats make good 
muscle ; com, fat loose flesh. Good, well-developed 
muscle (lean flesh) constitutes the main strength 
of any animal. South, and in the middle states, 
it is either the high-spirited racer on the one hand, 
or the slow, heavy-moving Dutch horse, on the 
other. To these there are some exceptions, the 
best of which are undoubtedly the Messenger, 
Mambrino, and Bellfounder stock of this vicin- 
ity, crossed upon roomy, well-bred country mares. 
Yet this blood, we regret to say, owing to the 
carelessness of our countrymen, and great indiffer- 
ence to breeding good roadsters, is nearly extinct ; 
and what little there is left of it, is appreciated 
only by the few. We do not scruple to add, that 
a better farm and road-stock than is embraced in 
the above blood, never existed; and as a proof of 
it, seven eighths of the mongrel dunghills that are 
standing throughout the country, from one dollar 
up to five, arecalled “ Young” Messengers, Mam- 
brinos, Bellfounders, or Durocs. The pedigrees in 
their flaming handbills, let us inform the uninitia- 
ted, are a “‘ caution” to all readers. The quizzical 
editor of the Spirit of the Times, once promised to 
give the public an epitome of them; we hope that 
he will soon make good his pledge. They usually 
begin in this manner :— 

“Young Messenger, sired by Old Messenger, 
him by that famous, well-known horse, O/d Eclipse, 
that beat Henry, that run a mile in one minute.” 
They do not usually say who they are damned* 
by; but if they have any doubts on this subject 
hereafter, they may add—by all admirers of good 
stock in general, and the American Agriculturist 
in particular. 

Why it is that our farmers are so careless in the 
breeding of good horses, we can not divine; for a 
superior carriage-horse always commands a hand- 
some price, and is of quick sale. We have looked 
over several hundred pairs of horses brought to 
this city for sale within the past six months, and 
there were scarce ten really prime ones 16 hands 
high among them. These brought from $700 to 
$800 the pair readily, and $600 is the very lowest 
price on an average that may be expected for them. 
The dealers usually calculate upon an advance of 
$200 for breaking, and risk and expense of mar- 
keting, which, considering the many mishaps 
Which occur, is none too much. Estimating the 
average price, then, of good carriage-horses at 


* For a humorous explanation of this term, see a quotation 
from John Randolph, page 171 of this peper, col. 2d, Sept. No. 





$600 per pair, and deducting $200 for marketing, 
it leaves $400 to the farmer, which makes it a fair 
business, and well worth his bestowing more at- 
tention than he now does on the blood and rearing 
of this most serviceable animal to man. We wish 
the money that is annually thrown away upon race- 
horses, could be devoted to the breeding of good 
roadsters; how much better it would be for the 
country, we need not add. 


STRAW FODDER. 


In our October No. we took occasion to speak 
of the value for fodder of even so poor an arti- 
cle as buckwheat straw is generally considered. 
Oat, rye, and wheat straw, are much superior. In 
consequence of the early and unusually deep snows 
which have fallen this month and the past, the 
root crops have not been saved as well as usual, 
nor in as large quantities; and although hay is 
abundant, the farmers before spring, may find 
themselves shorter in their fodder than they an- 
ticipated. We recommend, therefore, that they 
husband all their straw carefully, as it is thrashed ; 
and if there be any danger of a want of fodder, ob- 
tain cutting-machines, and have it cut up, then 
slightly moistened in the heap, and a small quan- 
tity of shorts, bran, oil or other meal, with a slight 
sprinkling of salt added to it. These additions 
make the stock relish the straw well, eat it with 
avidity, and thrive admirably upon it, especially 
if the animals are of a good breed. 

Let it be recollected that the chief food of Eng- 
lish stock throughout the winter, is straw with 2 
few roots. The celebrated Bakewell kept a part 
of his animals in good heart on straw alone for 
several months every season; but his breed was 
superior, and to this circumstance a part of its 
merit must be attributed. Coarse, ill-bred animals 
are a loss under any circumstances, and the greater 
part of the food which is given them goes tu 
waste; it matters little, therefore, whether it be 
grain, roots, hay, or straw ; forall, or either of these 
articles will bring more in market than the growth 
or accumulation of flesh of the animals to which 
they are feed. We wish that some of our readers 
would make an experiment on the value of wheat, 
oat, and rye straw, in feeding this wimter, and com- 
municate the same to us. The straw should be 


evenly thrashed, and fed at the same time to three 
distinct lots of animals, as near alike as possible. 
The straw must be weighed, the animals also at 
the time of beginning to feed them, and again 
when the experiment is finished, so as to ascertain 
their exact gain or loss. The trouble of making 
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it and teporting to us, we will put on our free list 
for ten years. 

We published a table on the comparative value 
‘of different kinds of fodder for cattle, in our first 
Volume, page 250. We know ftem repeated ob- 
‘servation, that the value of straw Varies greatly, 
‘according to the time that it is cut. If reaped 
when the grain is in the milk, it is more nutritious 
than when tke berry becomes hard ; but if allowed 
‘to stand till the grain easily shells from the head 
upon being shaken, and the stalks and leaves get 
tusty, it becomes nearly valueless as fodder. It 
has been proved that grain may be cut from three 
to ten days earlier than we have been accustomed 
to do it in this country, that it will give a better 
sample in consequence of this early cutting, and 
that the straw is of far superior quafity. 


ae 


HARTFORD COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

Tue day after the New Haven Show being over, 
(September 29th,) was appointed for the great 
display at Hartford, Connecticut. Joined by a 
pleasant party of friends at this point, we took the 
morning train at an early hour, and were soon set 
‘down in this fine old town, and ancient seat of 
‘government of Connecticut. The weather could 
mot have possibly been finer, and we found the 
‘city thronged with denizens from the country, all 
anxious for the Show. The ample roonrs of the 
‘City Hall were deveted to the m‘nor articles, and 
here we found a highly creditable display-of fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, grain, flour, dairy products, 
and domestic manufactures. We should like to 
‘dwell upon the merits of these, particularly of 
some kinds of fruits and vegetables present, but 
we fear to fatigue our readers with repetitions of 
such things as we see elsewhere, and therefore 
forbear. 

The stock-yard was in the environs of the town, 
near the river, and this was well filled with the 
usual breeds of domestic animals. There were 


‘a few very fine fat cattle present, and about 220, 


head of working oxen. Red predominated in their 
color. Some had nearly the fineness of points and 
clean sinewy limbs of the Devons; but usually, 
they were rather coarser and larger. Notwith- 
standing this, they seemed sufficiently quick in 
their movements, are said to be powerful in the 
yoke, and can not be excelled for their size as 
working oxen. We noticed a few good Durham 
bulls. Mr. Collins’s Hero especially excels in 


his handling qualities; and from the points of 
his shoulders back, it would be difficult to beat 





such an experiment is trifling, and any one doing | him, take the United States over. The best milk- 


ing cows on the ground we were informed were 
grade Durhams; but everything so soon gets mixed 
up with the generality of farmers, that it is im- 
possible to give more than an indefinite guess as 
to the breeding of nine tenths of the stock of the 
country. We must confess ourselves great stick- 
lers for pedigree among animals, or what is tech- 
nically termed “‘ barn-yard aristocracy ;” and we 
de like to be able to answer, with some definite- 
ness, the question of the shrewd Yankee boy :— 

“ Wal, now, Mister, can you tell us who that 
"ere crittur’s daddy is? If youcan, and ’tis a good 
one, it’s a trade, anyhow, and no more slack.” 

Yes, the boy was right. To know “daddy and 
mammy” puts an end to “slack,” and makes some 
certainty in the animal itself and its breeding; 
the public, therefore, must bear patiently with us 
if we fire away tather sharp now and then upon 
tern-yard democracy. We mean no treason against 
the Republic by this, and only want to revolu- 
tionize a little the domestic animals of the coun- 
try. But to retarn to the Show. 

There was a good display of native bulls, of a 
handsome, bright-red color, some of which were 
wnusually fine, and deserving all the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon them. Only go on, gentle- 
men, we say, and improve these, and you shall 
find us your warm supporters. Of fine-woolled 
sheep there was a goodly number, principally an 
intermixure of the Saxons and Merinos. Pigs were 
rather a scarce article present. Poultry was in 
pretty full feather, and Mr. Kennedy’s coops, es- 
pecially those containing his noble gobblers, at- 
tracted marked attention. They were the repre- 
sentatives of a flock of about 80 at home, and ap- 
peared so superior, that we set them down as be- 
longing to the “aristocracy” of poultry. 

At 2 o’cleck P. M., in company with the mem- 
bers of the Hartford County Society, and delegates 
from others in different counties, we sat down to 
a capital dinner at the United States Hotel. This 
was soon discussed, when all proceeded to the 
Center Charch, to hear the anniversary address. 
This was preceded by a prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawes, and the singing, by a choir of about 70 
little girls, of a beautiful hymn, composed for the 
occasion by Mrs. Sigourney. Francis Gillette, Esq., 
of Bloomfield, then rose and made an excellent 
address, which was followed by the little girls 
singing the pretty song of— 

O, the merry harvest-time ! 
The merry, matchless harvest-time ! 


.What can vie, beneath the sky, 
With the matchless harvest-time? 
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The Plowing Match now took place about a 
mile from town; but as the evening train was to 
leave about this hour, and as we were under the 
necessity of returning to the city that night, we 
could not stay to see it. We subsequently under- 
stood from one who was present, that eleven teams 
entered as competitors for the premiums. ‘The 
task was the usual quantity of one eighth of an 
acre; the one that did his work best within an 
hour, to be considered the winner. The soil was 
a heavy loam, and the depth of furrow required, 
7 inches. The width of the furrow was not pre- 
scribed, but run from 13 to 15 inches. This was 
heavy plowing, and most of the teams had two 
yoke of cattle in them. ‘The average time was 
32 minutes. The plowing was excellently well 
done. Mr. Zenas Rider took the first premium 
of $6; Mr. Erastus Morgan, the second of $4; 
and Mr. George Clarke, the third of $3. Thus 
ended the Agricultural Show for the beautiful and 
fertile county of Hartford. We had a delightful 
day of it there, and feel under obligations for the 
attentions showed us by the officers of the society, 
and others whom we met during our brief stay in 
the county. 


DRAINING LANDS. 


Mucu time and labor is annually wasted for 
want of properly understanding the best method 
of draining lands. Where there is surface-water 
merely, or pond-holes to drain off, draining is 
easily accomplished by merely running a ditch 
through the lowest part of the grounds, toa depth 
below the standing water. In ground that is 
springy, thorough draining is more complicated ; 
but by proper observation, and a little experience, 
one may soon become so well acquainted with 
what is necessary to be done, as to feel under no 
embarrassment in ordinary cases. 

The principal rule to observe in draining springy 
ground, is to seek the sources of these springs, and 
cut them off from the land to be drained, by dig- 
ging the ditch deeper than the springs, near where 
they make their first appearance in it. For ex- 
ample, most of the land which it is desired to 
drain in this vicinity, is low swales or meadows; 
encircled by banks of table land, or hills of a greater 
or less height, from which the water oozes out 
and saturates the ground below. In most of the 


attempts which we have seen to drain this kind” 


of land, a ditch is merely cut through the centre 
of the swale. This only serves to draw the water 
from the higher ground to it, without making the 
land any drier, except for a few feet on each side 


of the ditch. Now the true way is to cut a ditch 
at the foot of the banks or hills bounding the land 
to be drained, lower than the springs which ooze 
out of these elevations, and the water is imme- 
diately and effectually drawn off, and the ground 
which before was saturated like a wet sponge, 
becomes dry at once, and may then be put under 
cultivation. 

The open weather of this and the following 
month is an excellent time for ditching, there 
being little to be done in our northern climate, 
save taking care of the stock, digging marl, or pre- 
paring composts for manures. We are glad to 
see, in our frequent excursions over the country, 
that much more attention is paid now to draining 
than formerly ; but there are thousands of acres 
yet in the older-settled states, which claim the at- 
tention of the spade, and these lands, as we have 
before remarked, when divested of water, and put 
under cultivation, prove of the strongest and most 
valuable quality. They frequently abound with 
peat and rich vegetable matter, to a greater or less 
depth, and the excess of this can in all cases be 
cused for fertilizing other portions of the farm. 


MR. VAIL’S DURITAMS, 


As some of Mr. Vail's stock was imported from 
the renowned herd of Mr. Bates of England, and 
as we had not seen it for nearly two years, at 
which time it had not attained sufficient age to be 
fully developed, we took a fancy, one of those clear 
sunny mornings in July, when the city is so hot, 
and the country looks so cool and inviting, to step 
on board the magnificent steamboat Empire, just 
as she was casting loose her fastenings, prepara- 
tory to a start on her daily trip to Troy. This is 
a distance from New York, by river, of about 160 
miles; but that is nothing now-a-days, and in less 
than 10 hours we were safely landed at the foot 
of the classic Mount Ida, and in half an hour more 
Mr. Vail set us down among his stock on the 
farm. 

The first animal that we looked at, was Wel- 
lington, as a matter of course; but how he had 
changed from the light 2-year-old form which we 
presented to our readers as his portrait, in the De- 
cember No. of the first volume of this periodical. 
He was now (last July) 3 years and 9 months old, 
and had already nearly the full development of a 
mature, grown bull. Wellington is not large to 
look at, yet he is very heavy to weigh; then his 
horns, head, and limbs, are so fine; his points so 
well filled out, especially in rotundity of body, 








and depth and breadth of brisket, that it makes 
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him a deceptive animal to the eye of any except 
M strict connoisseur. His handling is very good-— 
his presence imposing—his action light, free, and 
easy. He was by Short Tail, (2,621,) out of the 
Oxford Cow, which obtained the first prize open 
to all England, at the Show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society in July, 1839. The Oxford Cow isa 
remarkable milker. In a letter received by Mr. 
Vail from Mr. Bates, dated Kirkleavington, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1843, he thus speaks of her :— 


The Oxford Premium Cow, calved October 5th, 
1838, and was milked regularly every meal, twice 
a day, till October, 1841, (3 years,) and in Septem- 
ber, 1841, would have weighed 100 stone, of 14 
Ibs. per stone, [1,400 Ibs.] and this on grass only. 


It was in August of this year that we saw her 
repeatedly on Mr. Bates’ estate, and certainly she 
was the broadest and most massive cow we ever 
looked at, and in her points generally a very supe- 
rior animal. 

Duchess we thought had improved even more 
than Wellington. She is really extremely fine; 
especially in the head, horn, and neck, with beau- 
tiful eyes, and a brisket projecting something like 
Mr. Bates Duchess 34, as figured in April No. 
for current volume. Mr. Vail’s Duchess is out of 
Nonsuch 2d, by the Duke of Northumberland, 
whose portrait is given in our May No. He is the 
best Short-Horn bull we saw in England, and has 
always taken the first prize when exhibited at the 
Royal Agricultural Society Show, as also at that 
of Yorkshire. In importing this stock, Mr. Vail 
aimed to combine deep-milking qualities, with 
good handling, symmetrical forms, and early ma- 
turity. How well he has succeeded, the public 
have only to call and judge for themselves. 

Mr. Vail had two young bulls from Duchess, 
by Wellington, when we were at Troy, and by 
this time she has probably dropped a third calf. 
The first, Meteor, now 2 years old, was exhibited 
at the Show of the American Institute in this city 
last month, and took the first prize for bulls of any 
age—a silver cup. He was generally admired, 
and in appearance is much like his sire. The 
other bull is quite as promising as Meteor was at 
his age; but we can tell better how he will look 
when more fully developed. 

We were shown several other fine animals when 
at Mr. Vail’s, of which we made notes at the 
time; but these unluckily being mislaid, we can 
not speak more particularly as to their merits, fur- 
ther than to say, that we believe they are from deep- 
milking families. The produce of these cows, by 
Wellington, show a great improvement over their 





dams. Victoria, a 2-year-old heifer, is a remark- 
able animal ; and one has only to look at her deep, 
wide brisket, fat ramps, and well-developed quar- 
ters, to be convinced of the great advantage of pos- 
sessing a well-bred and well-chosen stock. In our 
judgment, Mr. Vail has not in all cases had that 
justice done to his animals which was their due ; 
it, therefore, affords us the more pleasure to speak 
of them as we think they merit; and if others 
differ with us, we can only hope they will allow 
us the same freedom of opinion that we are at all 
times willing to accord to them. 


A TRIP TO LOG HALL. 


Owrne to the hot weather coming on unusually 
early when recently in Mississippi, we made so 
short a stay in the state, as to deprive ourselves 
of the advantage of seeing many things in that 
country, which it would have given us great pleas- 
uretodo. Not the least among these was a visit 
we had planned to Dr. Philips of Log Hall. To 
make amends in a measure for our loss, we give 
some extracts from the Southwestern Farmer, de- 
tailing a trip which the editor recently took there. 
We trust one of these days that we shall be able 
to follow in his footsteps. 


We found the Doctor busy in his barn-yard-— 
for he is hardly ever — from home, dressed in 
very proper farmer-like habiliments—a home-made 
woollen roundabout, cottonade pants, buckskin 
shoes, &c. It is something unusual to see a darn 
in Mississippi: the one at Log Hall is a spacious 
structure, put up in an excellent style of workman- 
ship. In this barn and the surrounding sheds, are 
vast stores of hay, fodder, oats, straw, and other 
provender ; and in one of the apartments a patent 
cutting-machine, turned by crank, in which every- 
thing is cut up—hay, oat-straw, fodder—all is cut 
up—racks are not used at all; but a wide trough 
is in every stall, as well as under sheds in the 
yard, where cattle and other stock find the food 
cut up and brought down to a level with their re- 
spective capacities. 

The hog-pen showed the same provident care. 
A furnace and a capacious kettle were there, to 
cook food for the fattening hogs; and a series of 
troughs, for alternately cooling and feeding with. 
All the different pens and lots about the barn-yard 
opened into it by means of small gates, substan- 
tially and neatly made. 

The prggery was a sight entirely new to us; a 
‘‘Jong-drawn aisle” extended from end to end of 
this establishment, along the middle; and on either 
side of this aisle were suits of rooms for the dif- 
ferent madams and their young families of porkers, 
the troughs being on the side next the aisle, so 
that each apartment could be fed from the centre. 
The entrance to each apartment or pen, was by a 
gate opening on the outside. 
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The implements at Log Hall embrace a great 
number and variety of choice articles. Under one 
shed we saw twenty-seven plows and cultivators, 
most of which were of peculiar beauty and value. 
Among the implements we saw also a cob-crusher, 
a corn-sheller, a thrashing-machine, &c., &c. 

The duildings, also, are worthy of the man. 
The house itself, which is not yet completed, is 
admirably arranged for comfort and convenience ; 
is well ventilated, and planned and constructed in 
good *aste. The gin-louse, and, indeed, nearly 
all the structures about the place, have been evi- 
dently put up with a view to permanent utility, 
rather than for cheapness—no make-shift expedi- 
ents, but abiding conveniences. 

The land is of good quality, rather richer than 
the average of lands in Hinds, and lies very hand- 
somely, sloping down to the Chittoo-Lovosa (Biz 
Black) river. On the upland part, we examined 
the experiment which the Doctor has been making 
with manuring cotton. The difference is not only 
manifest, but really astonishing. Manured cotton 
and unmanured cotton were growing side by side, 
and the difference was about the same as that be- 
tween the cotton on the Mississippi bottoms, and 
that on ordinary thin uplands. 

Seeing a pile of manuscript books on the Doc- 
tor’s desk, on our return to the house, we must 
needs pry into them. Ilere was a “ Stock Book,” 
giving the history and pedigree of each animal on 
the place, with the date of all the operations in 
that department, it being, to the barn-yard and 
piggery, a minute “ Family Record of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths.” ‘Then there was the“ F'arm 
Book,” a kind of daily journal of all the work done. 
In another book was a list of all the field hands, 
and opposite to every day (except Sunday) a state- 
ment of the pick of each hand—and that runnmg 
back for many years. The hands are a happy 
looking set, showing, by their fat and cheerful ap- 
pearance, that they know what good living and 
plenty of it means. 

After all this, we need hardly say that Dr. P. is 
a man of untiring energy. Happily, he has a help 
meet who is herself “magna pars,” in regard to 
the order, the neatness, the good taste, and the 
general economy that prevail. A great part of the 
time at the hall is devoted to literary pastime ; for, 
where system is adopted, labor does not encroach 
upon the hours for recreation, nor recreation upou 
those of labor. Each duty has its appropriate sea- 
son; and at that season the duty is done. Hence, 
notwithstanding his excessive labors, (fur he em- 
ploys no overseer,) notwithstanding the great at- 
tention he gives to reading and to his domestic en- 
joyments, yet still he manages to find time to 
write more, we venture to say, than any farmer in 


the state. 


Warer-Rortinc Henur.—lIn our first volume, 
page 209, we spoke of the intention of Mr. Savage 
of Kentucky, to try the experiment of water-rot- 
ting hemp in a flat-boat moored in the Ohio river, 
by boring holes in the bottom and sinking it nearly 
to a level with the top of the boat. We see in 
the Kentucky Commonwealth, that Mr. Sandford 





Connelly of Union county, has succeeded well im 
rotting hemp by adopting this system, and he rec- 
ommends it to others. Ie found that hemp wa- 
ter-rotted in the spring, after lying in stack all 
Winter, made a stronger and handsomer sample 
than that rotted in the fall. 





IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTIC STOCK. 

As the Cultivator continues knowingly to misrep- 
resent our differences of opinion upon this subject, 
we here restate them in a single sentence for the 
last time, referring the reader to the full quotations 
which we have given in several of our late Nos., 
to substantiate us in every word we utter. 

The Cultivator asserts, that anima!s possessing 
20 good points, can be improved by crossing them 
with others possessing only 5. This we deny in 
toto; and sey that by taking such a cross, one 
must expect to get the Jad with the good, and 
not calculate as a general rule, that the produce 
would pussess over 10 or 12 good points, and more 
probably not exceed 8 or 9; and we can appeal 
confidently to every experienced breeder to sub- 
stantiate this opinion. We made no reference 
whatever to the Cultivator’s remarks about cros- 
sing upward with superior bulls, for all this was 
but the echo of what any school-boy might have 
written, and what has been repeated a thousand 
timesin articlesalready published onstoek breeding. 
That, the Cultivator had learned from its horn- 
book; but the “five points” improving principle 
Was original ; and as this recommendation, if fol- 
lowed up, would infailibly destroy every well-bred 
animal in the country ina single generation, and 
with them millions of dollars imvested in fine 
stock, and the painful labors of years, we deter- 
mined to speak out at once strongly and boldly. 
What we said was felt in the right quarter, and 
we had predetermined it should be. We will 
venture to add that the country will mot be pester- 
ed with any more such mischievous nonsense very 
soon, and that the attempted improvements by 
every conceited jackanapes, who happens to have 
jumbled two ideas together on this subject, will 
now pause for a while. As far as we ean learn, 
there has not been a single dissenting voice to our 
opinion, and not one that has not condenmed the 
course recommended by the Caltivator. We must 
confess that we do not feel under any particular 
obligations for the advice tendered us by a few of 
what we think over good-natured friends. Little 
matters we invariably let go, for we doubtless err 
often enough in thése ourselves, and are therefore 
willing to be both lenient and charitable to others ; 
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but if the public ever catches us attempting to lead 
the country astray in a thing of so much impor- 
tance as recommended above, they are welcome 
tolay on as much as they please—they shall 
never hear us complain or beg for sympathy. 


PERIOD OF GESTATION OF DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 
It is very important to farmers to know the 
length of time that different animals go with 
We accordingly give the period of those 


young. 

which most concern him as near as we can ascer- 

tain it. 
Mare - - ~ 11 months. 
Jennet - * - - ll *« 
Cow . + - - 9 *« 
Goat - - - 2 4) « 
Ewe - - + - 5 « 
Sow - ‘ . - ¢ ** 
Bitch - - . - = * 
Cat - - - . 8 weeks. 
Rabbit - - - . 4} « 
Rat - - - 5to6 * 
Mouse - - - e*s3 * 
‘Guinea Pig - - 3 «& 
Period of Incubation of Domestic Fouls. 
Swan - - - - 6 weeks. 
Turkey - - + - 4 - 
Goose - - - - 4 - 
Duck . ~ * - 4 “6 
Pea-Hen <- : - - 4 “ 
Guinea-Hen~= - - - 3 a 
Common Hen - . - 3 ” 

2 6é 


Pigeon - + = = 


‘GOOD EFFECTS OF PLASTER NEAR SALT 
WATER. 

Ir is generally contended by writers, that lands 
within 30 miles of the sea, or any large body of 
‘salt water, are not benefited by the use of plaster ; 
and taking these assertions for our authority, we 
so believed till we made a visit to the farm of Mr. 
William K. Townsend of New Haven, lying di- 
rectly on the Sound, and gradually sloping to it, 
and of course under the direct influence of sea 
breezes and sea exhalations. Mr. Townsend sows 
at the rate of from one to three bushels of plaster 
per acre on his grass-land, and the effects are 
nearly if net quite as apparent as any we have 


witnessed in the interior of the country. Several | 


experiments have been made here by sowing a 
breadth of land, and then skip a breadth, and so 
continuing till the whole field was gone over. 
At the time of cutting the hay on those breadths 
where the plaster was sown, the grass was not 
only thicker and taller, but finer, and apparently 
of a sweeter and better quality. The after-math 





or rowen showed the same difference in an emi- 
nent degree. 

A practical result of this kind shows that the 
theory of saline vapors combining with the plas- 
ter, and making it inoperative is at fault; and 
chemists must now seek some other cause than 
this, to convince us that lands close to the vicini- 
ty of salt water are not benefited by the use of 
plaster. Such land as lies so near the sea as to 
be continually saturated by the spray of the surf 
beating upon the shore, may not be benefited by 
the use of plaster; for by the excess of salt, they 
become almost entirely barren ; but those a little 
removed from the ocean, it is proved by the ex- 
periment of Mr. Townsend, can be improved by 
ihe application of it. We hope others may be 
induced to try experiments of the use of plaster, 
especially by sowing it in the fall, and early in 
the spring, followed by a wet as well as a dry 
summer. Plaster requires about 500 parts of wa- 
ter to dissolve it ; a wet season following the sow- 
ing of it, would therefore be the fairest test of its 
efficacy. 


THIRD VOLUME OF THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Two more numbers, which will be issued on 
the 1st and 15th of next month, will complete 
the Seconp Votume of this paper; and on the 1st 
of January, we shall commence Votume Tuirp. 
For this, we have many things in store, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. The present handsome 
and convenient form, high, national character, and 
cheap price of the American Agriculturist, will 
continte to be maintained. It has received the 
sanction of the public in an eminent degree; and 
its steady, increasing circulation, is an ample guar- 
antee of the future. During October, we had an 
addition of upward of 300 to our subscription list, 
nearly every one of which ordered the work from 
the commencement of the first volume. No- 
vember, so far, is equally promising, and in addi- 
tion to this, our average sales the past season have 
been over 100 bound copies of Volume I. per month. 
We will venture to say, that this, when it is con- 
sidered we are so near the close of our volume, is 
unexampled in agricultural periodical literature ; 
and we have no doubt that the list of subscribers 
to Volume Third will be the largest of any ia the 
Union. The American Agriculturist took its stand 
from the first, as unrivalled in point of practical 
knowledge and general ability ; and as it begun, 
so it has kept on, with the added knowledge and 
improvements of the day, and thus will it continue 
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to the end of its career, which, if our life and 
health be spared by a kind Providence, we intend 
shall be a long one. We hope that those who 
have so generously sustained us so far, will con- 
tinue their kind offices, and that others whose 
eye may meet this paragraph, will not remain be- 
hind them in the good cause of disseminating a 
work so well calculated as this to promote an im- 
proved and enlightened system of Agriculture. 





Review or Lersic.—We finish Dr. Mohl’s 
searching Review of Leibig in the present number. 
We recommend the concluding paragraphs espe- 
cially to the attention of our readers; for while 
the last accords to this distinguished chemist, 
seemingly, all that he can justly claim, the prece- 
ding one exposes his apparently hasty conclusions 
and mistakes with no little severity. We shall 
look for Leibig’s reply to this with no little inter- 
est, and shall be glad if he can show substantial 
reasons for all his bold assertions. 


Sat anp Lime ror Srock.—We see that the 
American Farmer recommends equal parts of salt 
and lime mixed to give to stock. Wealwayssup- 
posed lime injurious to animals taken internaily, 
and on this account, have often heard atone to 
using salt for stock made from one of the springs 
at Syracuse. Will the Farmer please inform us 
why lime is thus used, and what are its benefits ? 





Postacr.—We trust that every freeman in these 
States will use his influence with the representa- 
tives and senators of Congress, to have the exor- 
bitant rates of postage cut down, and the franking 
privilege entirely abolished. We are informed 
upon good authority, that seven eighths of the 
weight of the mails now are franked ; thus a prac- 
tical aristocratic feature is introduced into our re- 
publican system, taxing the many for the benefit 
of the few. If government or any of its oflicers 
wish a letter or pamphlet carried by mail, we say, 
let them pay for it the same as any private indi- 
vidual. We thirk that the charges for carrying 
letters, newspapers, pamphlets, and all mailable 
matter, should be regulated by the ounce ; and we 
see no reason to alter our proposition of rates from 
those heretofore expressed in this paper, unless 
upon trial it should be found that they could be 
carried cheaper, viz:— 

5 cents per ounce for all letters 190 miles and 

under, = * 
1Ocents “ 

under 500. 
l5cents “ “ over 500 miles. 

For the purpose of encouraging the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people, papers and pamph- 
lets should not be charged above half a cent per 
ounce, the United States over. We are confident 
that under such a system, a greater revenue would 
accrue to the Post Office than at present. Every 


“ over 100 miles and 


one now fecls that the rates of postage are an 
odious and unjust tax, and they conspire to evade 
it in all possible ways. 





LIST OF PREMIUMS 


Awarded at the 16th Annual Show of the American In- 
stitute, October, 1843. 


Agricultural and Horticultural Department. 


Horses. 


Stallions—Hezekiah Wetmore, West Chester co., 
N. Y., best stallion—silver cup. Henry Vanderwater, 
New York, for 2d do.—diploma. 

Brood Mures.—Robert L. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J., 
best brood mare, Polly Hopkins—silver cup. John H. 
Coster, New York, brood mare, Gulnare—silver medal. | 
Henry Watson, East Windsor, Ct., brood mare, Betsy 
Wilson—diploma: a silver cup having been before 
awarded. John A. Pool, New Brunswick, N. J., brood 
mare Indiana—diploma: a silver cup having been be- 
fore awarded. C. M. Hall, Harlem, N. Y., yonng brood 
mare, Young Lady Light-Foot—diploma. Alexander 
Benedict, Staten Island, N. Y., gray mare—diploma. 

Colts.—Robert L. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J., best eolt 
—silver cap. 

JACKS. 


John A. Pool, New Brunswick, N. J., best jack— 
diploma: a silver cup awarded last year. 


MUuLEs. 


Robert L. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J., best pair of 
mules—silver cup. 


ImMpRoveED Breeps oF CATTLE. 


Bulls, 2 years old and upward.—George Vail, Troy, 
N. Y., best Durham bull, Meteor—silver cup. Henry 
Hull, best Devon bull—silver cup. 

Bulls, 1 year old.—George M. Woolsey, Hurlgate 
Neck, N. Y., best Durham bull, Jupiter—silver cup. 

Bull Calves.—Wm. Gibbons, Madison, N. J., best 
Durham bull calf—silver medal. 

Cows.—Thomas Addis Emmet, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
best Durham Cow, Celeste—silver eup. 

Heifers.—Wm. Pirnie, Harrisontown, N. J., best 
Durham heifer, Victoria—silver cup, 

Heifer Calves.—Wm. Gibbons, Madison, N. J., best 
Durham heifer cali—silver medal. 

NATIVE Srock. 

Cows.—John R. Peters, New York, best native cow 
—silver cup. 

Heifers.—Joseph Clowes, Harsimus, N. J., best na- 
tive heifer—silver medal. 

Bull Calves.—Bethuel Brackett, New Haven, Ct., 
best native bull calf—silver medal. 

Working Oxen.—Benajah Ives, Cheshire, Ct., best 
pair of working oxen—silver cup. Lambert Wyckoff, 
Bushwick, L. I., 2d best pair of working oxen—silver 
medal. 

SpecrAL AWARDS. 

Buills.—Wm. Gibbons, Madison, N. J., Durham bull, 
Zcro—silver cup. John A. Pool, New Brunswick, N. 
J., Durham bull, Carter—silver cup. 

Cows.—Heury Whitney, New Haven, Ct., Durham 
heifer, Cornelia—silver cup. Henry Smith, Astoria, 
L. L., a cow of great milking qualities—silver cup. 

SHEEP. 

Long Wools.—George Monteith, Albany, N. Y., best 
buck, Cotswold breed—silver cup. Charles Black- 
bourne, Bedford, L. I., best ewe, Lincolnshire breed— 
silver cup. Charles Blackbourne, Bedford, L. I., best 
lamb—-silver medal. 

Middle Wools.—Obadiah Elliot, Middleham, N, J., 
best buck, Southdown breed—silver cup. Francis M. 
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Rotch, Butternutts, N. Y., best ewe, Southdown breed— 
silver cup. Francis M. Rotch, Butternutts, N. Y., best 
lamb, Southdown breed—silver medal. 

Fat Wethers.—J. Macdonald McIntyre, Albany, N. 
Y., best fat wether, Southdown and Cotswold breeds— 
silver cup. 

SrecraL AWARDS. 

William Pirnie, Harrisontown, N. Y., for a ewe and 
lamb, Leicester breed—diploma. 

James Broidie, West Chester co., N. Y., for a ewe 
and two lambs, Leicester breed—diploma. 

J. Macdonald MeIntyre, Albany, N. Y., for a South- 
down buck—diploma. 

John Beatty, Morris co., N. J., for six ewes of the 
Bakewell breed—diploma. 

Charles Blackbourne, Bedford, L. I., for a Lincoln- 
shire buck—udiploma. 

George Monteith, Albany, N. Y., for Leicester bucks 
— diploma. 

SWINE. 

William P. Moss, New York, for the best Berkshire 
boar—silver cup. 

Alexander Benedict, Staten Island, for the 2d best 
boar—diploma. 

John Giles, Providence, R. I., for the best Berkshire 
sow—silver cup. 

John Rutter, Yorkville, N. Y., for the 2d best sow— 
diploma. 


Turkeys, GEESE, Ducks, AND FowlLs. 


W. J. Townsend, Newtown, L. I., for the best pair 
of turkeys—American Poultry Book. 

Willian Ross, Ravenswood, L. I., for the best pair 
of Bremen geese—American Poultry Book. 

Henry A. Field, New York, for the best pair of mon- 
grel geese—American Poultry Book. 

W. J. Townsend, Newtown, JL. I., for the best pair 
of Muscovy ducks—American Poultry Book. 

Mr. Orphan, New York, for the best pair of com- 
mon ducks—American Poultry Book. 

H. T. Chapman, New York, for the best pair of 
imported Dorking fowls—American Poultry Book. 

Wm. Ross, Ravenswood, L. I., for the best pair of 
Poland fowls—American Poultry Book. 

Thomas Bartine, Astoria, L. I., for the best pair of 
capons—American Poultry Book. 

J. W. Goodwin, Fort Hamilton, L. I., for the best 
lot of Egyptian fowls—American Poultry Book. 

S. A. Halsey, Astoria, L. I., for a pair of Chinese 
fowls—American Poultry Book. 

George C. De Kay, New York, fora bird (the Cura- 
coa)—American Poultry Book. 

Joseph Foulke, Hell Gate, N. Y., for a bird (the 
Flamingo)—American Poultry Book. 


PropvucTs orf THE Datry. 

J. H. Smith, Montgomery co., N. Y., for the best 
butter—silver cup. 

Miss Francis C. Johnson, Goshen, N. Y., for a good 
specimen of butter—silver medal. 

Edwin Smith, for the best old cheese—silver cup. 

Case & Freeman, 101 Front st., New York, for the 
best new cheese—silver medal. 

M. Davenport, 3 Front st., New York, for the best 
pine-apple cheese—silver medal. 


SpecraL AWARDs. 
E. P. Whiting, Goshen, N. Y., for a good specimen 


of old cheese—diploma. 
N. Coe, Winchester, Ct., for a good specimen of old 


cheese—diploma. 





Roswell Plumer, for a good specimen of new 
cheese—diploma. 

Stephen Yates, Palatine, N. Y., for a good specimen 
of new cheese—diplonta. 

Charles A. Jackson, 29 Front st., N. Y., for a good 
specimen of pine-apple cheese—diploma. 


Mix. 


T. Selleck, Chester, Orange co., N. Y., for the best 
milk (test 115°)—silver medal. 

Mathew Hanna, Oxford, Orange co., N. Y., for the 
2d best milk (test 107°)—diploma. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn, L.I., for the best plow, 
self-sharpening—silver cup. 

E. G. Whiting, Trenton, N. J., for the 2d best plow, 
Wiskonsin—silver medal. 

J. S. Eastman, Baltimore, Md., for the 3d best plow 
—diploma. 

Cornelius Van Winkle, Paterson, N. J., for the best 
plowing, done with Eastman’s plow—silver cup. 

William Close, Paterson, N. J., for the 2d best plow- 
ing, done with Bergen’s plow—silver medal. 

John Swanville, Plainfield, N. J., for the 3d best 
plowing—diploma. 

Curtis Thorp, Binghampton, Broome co., N. Y., for 
a corr-hiller—diploma. 

Curtis Thorp, Binghampton, Broome co., N. Y., for 
a three-share plow—diploma. 

Thomas Wiard, Avon, Livingston co., N..Y., for a 
four-share plow of great merit—gold medal. 

Jonathan Conroy, 221 Houston st., N. Y., for Wal- 
ters’s adjusting plow-stock—diploma. 

T. & J. C. Porter, and Chauncey Hart, Farmington, 
Conn., for the best ox-yoke—diploma. 

J.S. & J. P. Newton, Woodbridge, N. J., for an ox- 
yoke—diploma. 

Edward Townley, 75 Thompson st., for the best bee- 
hives—diploma: a silver medal having been before 
awarded. 

Brown & Nostrand, West Farms, N. Y., for excel- 
lent bee-hives—diploma. 

Archibald C. Ketchum, Schenectady, N. Y., for a po- 
tato-digger—diploma. 

J.C. Langdon, Troy, N. Y., for cultivator plows and 
drag-rake—diploma. 

William Wallace, 414 Fourth st., N. Y., for a thrash- 
ing-machine—diploma. 

Thomas P. Thorne, Fishkill landing, N. Y., for a 
straw-cutter—silver medal. 

William Hovey, Worcester, Mass., for a hay-cutter— 
diploma. 

George Smithson, 229 West st., N. Y., for a straw- 
cutter—diploma. 

Todd & Marshall, Stamford, Conn., for a straw-cut- 
ter—diploma. 

Henry Warren, Troy, N. Y., for a root-cutter—di- 
ploma. 

C. Conklin, Peekskill, N. Y., for a feed-cutter—di- 
ploma. 

John Moore, 31 Fulton st., N. Y., for an exhibition 
of agricultural implements—diploma. 

B. M. Freeborn, 183 Front st., N. Y., for an exhibi- 
tion of agricultural implements—diploma. 

John Mayher & Co., 195 Front st., N. Y., for an ex- 
hibition of agricultural implements—diploma. 

Jordan L. Mott, 264 Water st., N. Y., for the best 
agricultural boiler—diploma: silver medal having been 
before awarded. 

[The premiums on Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables, and 
Agricultural productions, in our next.] 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








For the American Agriculturist. 
IS CHESS THE ORIGINAL OF WHEAT? 
Buffalo, November 2, 1843. 

No. VIII., p. 240, of the American Agricultu- 
rist contains a letter dated Virginia, August 10, and 
signed P., which, from some internal evidence, in- 
dicates an origin from one able and enlightened, 
and now filling a responsible post in the great 
cause of American agriculture; and though it may 
be our lot, for the time being, to differ on some 
points in this important and comprehensive pursuit, 
yet it may be fairly assumed that we agree in 
wishing to arrive at truth, wherever that may lie. 
He will excuse me for adding it would have been 
more pleasant and satisfactory to the public, had 
he added his name to the communication. But 
allow me in the first place, to correct a prelimin- 
ary mistake he has fallen into, in attributing the 
authorship of “‘ Ulmus” to me, the credit of which, 
whatever it may be, being due to Mr. L. F. Allen, 
and not to me, who entered the agricultural field 
some years subsequent to the publications alluded 
to. 

It is a source of no little regret, to find so worthy 
a correspondent as P. falling into some of the com» 
mon errors of a controversialist, under which genus 
itis the least of my ambition to be classed. It 

artakes rather too much of the Swift and War- 

urton school, to be in decidedly good taste. I 
“undertake to make suggestions, which should 
not have been expected from an enlightened man 
in this enlightened day;” and I am “Rip Van 
Winkle sleeping through the chess controversy,” 
which resulted in the “ triumphant” (?) overthrow 
of this “deeply-rooted and popular error;” and if 
I had not thus slept I “would have scarcely ven- 
tured to evoke the aid of metamorphosis, long 
since exploded and banished to the dim twilight 
of agricultural knowledge, nor remained ignorant 
of the utter discomfiture of those who then thought 
as I do now.” 

With all deference to the responsible station 
and well-known ability of P., [ must beg leave to 
say, that I see no relevancy to the subject in these 
and kindred remarks. Itis talking about it, and 
about it, but not to the matter in issue. [ madea 
suggestion it is true, (not “ sugvestions,”) that 
chess is the original of wheat, but [ donot attempt 
to substantiate it, for nothing would satisfy even 
myself of its correctness, short of absolute demon- 
stration, which can only be afforded by actual ex- 
periment, for which, years may be required. But 
P. neither overthrows this single suggestion, nor 
even renders it less probable than it was before. 

But to the main subject of his article. I regret 
he should have confined himself to asserting sim- 
ply the discomfiture of one of the parties belliger- 
ent, without condescending to inform us ignoramus- 
es in what particular way, and on what grounds 
we have been overthrown. I must assert again 


my ignorance of the chess controversy, nay more, 
my utter repugnance to wade through pages and 
folios for ideas, which, after all, may exist rather 
in the imagination of the writers and their too 








eredulous readers, than m the volumes supposec 
to be enriched by them. I should as soon think 
of looking over the tomes of monkish superstition, 
containing the evidence on which Galileo was 
confuted, in his novel and heretical ideas that the 
world turned on its axis. But this I will stipulate 
with P. to do: I will carefully read, and weigh 
every idea going to show the inconvertibility of 
wheat into chess, if collected and condensed by P.. 
into a tangible, comprehensive, and readable: form. 
But he must be sure they are ideas. going directly 
to establish his position, not round-about and ir- 
relevant assertions that prove nothing to the pur- 
pose. As it is my only desire to arrive at the truth 
of this matter in the shortest possible way, with- 
out at all permitting myself to be awed or hamper- 
ed by commanding names or authority, when ‘a 
greater than Solomon” is at hand to settle the 
principle, I mean nature herself, I shall confine 
what I have to-say on this subject to the state- 
ment of a few simple facts. 

A neighbor of mine had a field of fine wheat 
apparently entirely free from chess, except by the 
side of one of the fences, which was neaaly all 
chess. On inquiry how this difference occurred, 
he said the whole field had been sown with the 
same seed precisely, but that his flock of geese had 
got into the field while the plants were young, and 
had eaten off and partially pulled up the wheat, 
and the consequence was it had turned into: chess.. 
So much for fact No. 1. 

Fact No. 2. A friend in Ohio had a large wheat 
field, through the middle of which, a low swale 
of marshy, wet land extended. Over all this low 
ground, chess was, with some slight exception, 
the only crop, while all besides was fine, plump: 
wheat. His explanation of this result was, that 
all the field was sown with the same seed, broad- 
cast, without discrimination, and that owing to 
the low part of the field being saturated with wa- 
ter when the frost set in, the ground had been 
thrown up, the roots of the wheat laid bare, and 
the scanty nutriment they hud been able to get, 
had produced chess sn the place of wheat. 

Fact No. 3. I saw a luxuriant field of oats at 
Manitouwoec, Wisconsin, this season, which had 
been cleared last fall, and was then surrounded 
with the original forest, over which no cultivated 
crops had ever before been sown. The whole 
field looked remarkably fine, as did all the crops: 
in that region, and I discovered no chess in any 

art of the field except on one edge. This had. 
een scratched over with the harrow for about two 
feet in width, and the ground was very hard, 
while all the remainder of the lot had been well 
plowed. On this strip, affording a scanty subsis- 
tence to the seed, every particle of the grain was 
chess. The owner assured me the seed was alike 
over the whole field. 

Fact No. 4. Mr. Wright, Editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, told me while in Chicago in July last, he 
had the testimony of persons of unquestionable 
veracity, that they had discovered stalks both of 
wheat and chess growing out of the same stool, 
and originating from the same seed, the most care- 
ful washing and examination failing to show two 
separate roots. 
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Fact No. 5. Mr. Wright farther assured me, he 
had equally conclusive evidence that from the 
same stalk, producing a head of wheat, a shoot had 
been thrown out froma lower joint, which produ- 
ced chess. 

Now here is testimony in favor of wheat and 
oats producing chess, which, if given on a capital 
trial before the late Chief Justice Marshall, and 
not satisfactorily explained, would inevitably have 
resulted in hanging the criminal. On these simple 
facts I rest the case. Will P. enlighten and oblige 
your readers by affording some perfectly satisfac- 
tory explanation of the above facts, or acknowledge 
there is sufficient evidence that wheat and oats 
can be converted into chess ? 

In a recent tour of some 2,500 miles through 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
I met but one person with whom I conversed on 
the subject who entertained a settled conviction 
that wheat can not be converted into chess, and he 
was from the east; and from the evidence on 
which they base their opinion, I think I may add 
with all possible deference, their brains must have 
produced cheat or chess, not to have come to this 
conclusion. I beg it will be particularly remem- 
bered, to avoid the waste of ink and paper, that 
while I contend that wheat may produce chess, 


chess is also produced by sowing chess. 
R. L. ALLEN. 


WE recommend the perusal of the following 
able letter to our southern readers. Let them 
recollect that the writer is Virginia born and bred, 
and has now resided some years in the west. His 
remarks upon the advantages of farming on the 
Atlantic borders, are particularly valuable, and 
should be well considered by those at the north as 
evell as at the south, for they are equally applica- 
ble to either section of the country. 

For the American Agriculturist. 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE. 


Llangollen, Ky., October 23d, 1843. 


Dear Str :—After a lapse of eleven years, I 
have paid a visit to Virginia, my native state. 
Feeling a deep and filial interest in her prosperity, 
and in the welfare of her inhabitants, many of 
whom are my relations and friends, and all of 
them a noble race of generous, hospitable, and 
patriotic men, my attention was naturally turned 
to their agriculture—the basis of national pros- 
perity, individual comfort, and independence. 

hen I left the state, a rapid tide of emigration 


to the south and west, was sweeping away much | 


of her population and wealth, especially from the 





tobacco, and corn, withstood more firmly the im- 
poverishing effects of a system of cultivation, 
which, though not so defective as that practised in 
the lower country, was far from the best now in 
use. Gypsum and clover found their way into the 
counties of Loudon, Albemarle, and other upland 
counties, long before I left the state. Timothy 
and other grasses for grazing, as well as for the 
scythe, were cultivated in the valley. But in the 
lower country, although a clover patch for soiling 
was common, and timothy and herds-grass for 
meadows, especially near the towns, were scattered 
through the state, there were but few fields of 
clover laid down for the improvement of the soil, 
aud the timothy meadows were soon supplanted 
by broom-straw. To Col. John Taylor of Caroline, 
Lower Virginia is more indebted for his Arator 
and his agricultural conversations, than even the 
United States are for his political writings ; and 
to Mr. Ruffin, the editor of the Farmers’ Register, 
and the author of the essay on Calcareous Ma- 
nures, the people of Lower Virginia, and indeed 
of the whole tide-water country on the Atlantic 
seaboard, owe a large debt of gratitude. 

In the valley, (fine limestone and slate a 
the grasses and clover, together with wheat an 
corn, are extensively cultivated. Large herds of 
cattle and hogs are raised or fed for market, and 
the improvement of their lands is in exact propor- 
tion to the attention paid to grasses and clover, 
and the observance of an ameliorating rotation of 
crops. 

On the southern side of the southwest moun- 
tains, clover, tobacco, wheat, and corn, constitute 
the staples. I call clover one of the staples, be- 
cause I consider it the basis of all good and profit- 
able cultivation in that region ; and it is certainly 
more extensively used than when I left the state. 
Hence the lands of those who use it are improving. 

In the upper end of Louisa county, there are 
between ten and twelve thousand acres of land, 
(once in my opinion the bottom of a lake drained 
by the South Anna, one of the branches of the 
Yamunkey river,) remarkable for the production 
of wheat. There is perhaps no equal area of finer 
land for wheat in the world. They are called the 
Green-Springs land. Mingled with the gray ar- 
gillaceous loam of these lands, there is much com- 
minuted shot-iron ore. Can it be that this, disin- 
tegrating and mixing with the soil, attracts and 
fixes the ammonia, thus rendering the land so suit- 
able for wheat? The intelligent landholders here 
use clover and grasses, and their lands are improv- 
ing beyond their great natural fertility. 

For some twenty miles below the Green Springs, 
the lands are very unequal in quality, and in the 
degree of improvement. Some judicious farmers, 
husbanding their manure, and cultivating clover, 


seaboard, and that portion of the state lying be- | although growers of tobacco, are improving their 
tween the southwest mountains, and the head of | lands. But the majority, I fear, are still pursuing 


tide-water in her fine navigable rivers. ‘These are 
the sand-stone, quartz, and granite regions of 
Virginia ; in many places underlayed by fine ar- 
gillaceous earth. From the base of the southwest 
or little mountains westward, and from the valley, 
there was less emigration. Their argillaceous, 


calcareous, and slaty lands, adapted to wheat, grass, 





the old ruinous system of exhausting crops without 
proper rotation, and without cultivated grasses to 
cover their naked fields. Such, when their lands 
are worn to the bone, and from the want of re- 
turns to the soil, will be forced toemigrate. These 
lands are quartz ore, with much silicious gravel. 
Passing lower down, there is a strip of Tand on 
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both sides of the North Anna, in Spottsylvania and 
Louisa counties, and the lower part of Orange, 
known as the Forks and Ducking-Hole neighbor- 
hoods, in which the lands are essentially different 
from the quartz-ore and silicious lands above and 
below them. They are undulating and hilly, with 
boulders of granite and gneiss, I believe, scattered 
sparsely over the lands, but in greater abundance 
near the North Anna. Much of this disintegrated 
rock is mingled with the argillaceous loam, and 
wherever it appears, the lands are productive in 
their original state, capable of easy and great im- 
provement, and very lasting. Every particle of 
manure tells, and every leaf of clover adds to the 
fertility of this fine land. Its owners are becom- 
ing aware of its comparative value. Many of 
them are improving it steadily with clover and 
manures, and they are reaping the rich rewards 
of their labor. 

From this strip of land to the head of tide-water 
on the rivers, the lands are more sandy, and poorer, 
except on the streams, where the bottoms are rich 
alluvial, and the hill-sides facing the streams, good 
tobacco lands, where they have not been worn out 
by successive crops, without returns of animal or 
vegetable matter to the soil. In this section of 
the state, there has been less general improvement 


than above or below, although I know that clover | 


and gypsum, as well as barn-yard manure, ensure 
good returns for their liberal use. ‘The spirit of 
improvement has reached some of the farmers and 
planters in this region; but they are rare excep- 
tions to the general rule. Corn, wheat, and tobacco, 
are the staples. 

Below the head of tide-water, great improve- 
ment on many farms has been the result of sarl- 
ing, and the successful introduction of the cultiva- 
ted grasses and clover. You have doubtless seen 
an account of the wheat crop at Westover, and 
other places on James river, averaging 30 bushels 
to the acre. The use of marl, and the practice of 
covering the fields with grasses, is extending in 
all that region, so that the first lands settled in 
Virginia, and greatly exhausted by injudicious cul- 
tivation, are now, in my opinion, becoming the 
most valuable lands in the state. The means of 
improvement are as inexhaustible as the marl- 
banks ; and the facilities of transportation, both for 
this, as well as for the productions of the farms, 
greater than in any other portion of the state. 

The plows and farming tools generally are much 
improved since I left the state. Good rollers, 
thrashing-machines, and reaping-machines, are 
now in use. Two of the latter, one of which I 
saw, have been used near Richmond the last sea- 
son, and I heard both spoken of as answering well. 
They are Hussey’s, and McCormick’s. 

I was particularly struck with the improved 
style of farming in the neighborhood of Richmond. 
They have discovered that their lands, even those 
that are very sandy, can, by judicious manage- 
ment, be covered with grass. And this is the basis 
of agricultural improvement. Whenever the fields 
can be covered with a good coat of grass, so great 
a return of vegetable matter and manure from the 
animals consuming it, either on the fields or from 
soiling, or in the form of hay, is, or may be made to 





the lands, that with a judicious rotation of crops, 
instead of wearing out or deteriorating, the lands 
will become richer and more productive. The al- 
luvial lands below tide-water were naturally very 
fertile, and those that were exhausted from long 
and unchanged crops, are, I believe, now recover- 
ing their pristine fertility under a better system. 
What a fine country it is! and whata fine race of 
men inhabit it !—Intellectual, brave, generous, and 
hospitable. There are no men in the world supe- 
rior to the descendants of the cavaliers in Old Vir- 
ginia. Many of them have removed to the west 
and the south, actuated by the spirit of adventure, 
or driven by necessity, cr lured by the wiles of 
land-speculators, or dazzled and blinded by the 
brightness of better lands beyond the mountains. 
Let those who remain in Lower Virginia, and who 
can now barely live on their lands, instantly begin 
to improve them. They are easily improved ; and 
when improved, are more valuable than any they 
will obtain farther from the seaboard at the price 
of their improvements. Let them bear in mind, that 
land which brings only ten bushels of wheat, or 
20 of corn to the acre, where these articles can be 
sold for $10 per acre only, is more valuable for cul- 
tivation, than land which will bring double those 
quantities, where the prices for them will be less 
for the produce of an acre. When oats were worth 
30 cents a bushel, and corn 50 cents, in the city of 
Richmond, we could with difficulty obtain 12 cents 
for oats, and 20 cents for corn. Last year corn 
sold at 12 cents per bushel in Louisville. 

Many years ago, the Hon. James M. Garnett, 
one of nature’s noblemen, whose death we have 
been lately called to deplore, in an address to the 
Agricultural Society of Fredericksburg, of which 
I was at that time a member, stated some cases 
in which manure from cow-pens, I think, permitted 
to remain on the surface for some time before it 
was mingled with the soil by plowing, seemed t& 
produce a more beneficial effect on the crop, than 
when immediately turned under. The idea was 
considered novel at that time. But in conversing 
with a very intelligent, observing, practical farmer 
near Richmond, during my late trip to Virginia. 
he assured me that his own experience had con- 
vinced him of its truth. And I observed in return- 
ing home, that many of the excellent farmers in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, through which I 
passed on the way from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
plow their lands first, then scatter the lime and 
manure, and then barely mingle theny with the 
surface-soil, by a light second plowing, instead of 
turning them deeply under. Now, as these men 
are successful practical tillers of the earth, I pre- 
sume they would not pursue a system in the ap- 
plication of manure, unless experience had demon- 
strated its advantages. Is more fertilizing matter 
attracted from the atmosphere than is lost by 
evaporation ? 

I had no adequate idea of the quantity of lime 
used in the agriculture of Pennsylvania, till I passed 
through the state, and saw the numerous lime- 
kilns, and the piles of lime in the fields. What 
this substance is effecting for the interior, marl is 
doing for the seaboard. But the facilities of trans- 
portation, without the payment of tolls on turn- 
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pikes or railroads, gives a decided advantage to 
the dwellers on the navigable rivers, bays, and 
shores of the Atlantic. 

With due attention to a proper rotation of crops, 
the collection and application of manure, marl, 
green sand, and lime, with in all cases a good 
cover of grass or clover, when the fields are not in 
summer cultivation, the land from Boston to Flori- 
da point, in my humble opinion, will be the most 
valuable in America; and certainly none along 
this extended line more valuable for soil, climate, 
or the productions to which they are adapted, 
than those of Lower Virginia. Let them appre- 
ciate their natural advantages, and improve them, 
and they need not encounter the toil, anxiety, and 
expense of removal to other localities less favored 
in all respects except one—richer land, less pro- 
ductive of profit though than theirs, if only moder- 
ately improved and properly cultivated. 

I have only to add, that wherever I saw agri- 
cultural journals in the house, on my travels, I 
saw improvement on the farm. From this I was 
led to conclude, that agricultural publications, in- 
stead of making mere fireside farmers, as has been 
objected to them, tend to the reformation of bad 
farmers, and to make the good still better. 

Joun Lewis. 





For the American Agrtculturist. 
FINE WOOL SHEEP. 


Galway, Saratoga Co., October 20, 1843. 


I have noticed in your periodical several com- 
munications upon fine-woolled sheep, and sheep- 
husbandry, with which I am well pleased in many 
things. Yet there are one or two particulars, in 
your remarks upon “ Fine-woolled Sheep,” in the 


July No., also in the letter of Mr. Collins, in the. 


September No., upon which, with your permission, 
I beg the privilege to offer a suggestion or two. 

If I rightly understand you and Mr. Collins, you 
seem to take it for granted, that there are no flocks 
of Merino sheep in our country, which have not 
been so mixed up with the different varieties, as 
to make a complete “olla ’podrida;” and none 
from which pure bloods, of any distinct breed, 
could be pbtained with which the American farm- 
er might improve or renovate his flock, except the 
flock of Mr. C., recently imported from France. (a.) 

Now, while it is lamentably too true, that a 
large proportion of wool-growers have greatly in- 
jured their flocks by the miserable crosses to which 
you allude, it is also true, that there are excep- 
tions to this rule. I havea flock of Paular Meri- 
nos which I verily believe are of as pure blood as 
any imported from Spain. 

The sheep from which mine descended, were 
imported by the Hon. William Jarvis of Wethers- 
field, Vermont, while consul to Spain. Mr. Al- 
fred Hull of Wallingford, Vermont, procured a 
small flock of these Paulars some 20 years since, 
before they had been crossed with any-other va- 
riety. He has uniformly rejected the different 
improvements which have been proposed, and has 
kept them unmixed with other breeds, and has 
now a fine flock of some 500, from which he is 





yearly supplying a large number of wool-growers 
with Hori the very best full-blood Paular bucks. 
I commenced my flock by a selection from this 
flock of Mr. Hull’s, five years since, and have not 
crossed them with any other variety. Mr. Hull 
is my brother-in-law, and I have been perfectly 
familiar with the history of his sheep. If we 
have not pure blood Paular Merinos, I know not 
what pure blood means. 

Again, you say, speaking of Mr. Collins’ Ram- 
bouillet Merinos, that “in their form they resem- 
ble the Paular Merinos, They are also from one 
tenth to one fifth larger in carcase—give more 
wool for their size, and of better quality.” 

In giving a more minute description of Mr. Col- 
lins’ flock, you say, that ‘“‘ Grandee, Mr. Collins’ 
imported buck, weighs 150 pounds—that one 
year’s growth of wool, unwashed, weighed 123 
ibs.—and his ewes averaged 6 lbs. 9 oz.; deduct 
one fourth for washing, leaves an average of 4 
lbs. 15 oz.” Now put these two statements to- 
gether, and the reader would infer that the Paular 
Merinos were neither very heavy in carcase nor 
fleece. Whereas, the fact is, that it is not uncome 
mon for bucks of the Paular breed to weigh from 
160 to 180 lbs. at full growth. One of my stock 
bucks, only two years old in May last, was weigh- 
ed a few days since in presence of several witness- 
es, and though not in extraordinary condition, his 
weight is full 150 pounds. (8.) 

Nor is it uncommen for bucks of this breed to 
yield from 12 to 14 lbs., clean washed wool. (c.) 
I showed a buck last year, then but three years 
old, whose fleece weighed, well washed, 12 lbs. 11 
oz. I sold that buck with several others to a gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. Had I kept him until 
this year, when he would have been full mouthed, 
I have no doubt he would have given 14 lbs.; as 
bucks of this breed frequently do that at full 
growth. I sheared in June last 90 sheep—62 
breeding ewes, 27 yearlings, and 1 buck two years 
old. The weight of the 90 fleeces, washed very 
clean, and free from filth of every kind, is 478 lbs. 
9 oz.; being an average of 5 lbs. 5 oz. per head 
of clean washed wool. 

I have sold from my flock all the bucks I could 
raise at $10 per head, and am by no means able 
tosupply the demand. You speak of the compara- 
tive fineness of the Rambouillet and Paular wool. 
I have no means by which I can form an opinion 
in this respect, but will only say that I have sold 
the wool from my Paular flock this year, to a 
manufacturer for 40 cents per pound ; being $2.12} 
per fleece. Perhaps the Rambouillet wool is very 
much finer. (d.) 

We do not claim that the Paular is as fine as 
the full-blood Saxony; but the weight of fleece 
we believe egual to any fine-woolled sheep now in 
America. Neither are they surpassed in beaut 
of form, weight of carcase, and strength of consti- 
tution, by any of the fine-woolled varieties that I 
have ever seen, or an account of which has fallen 
under my observation. R. A. AVERY. 


(a). What Mr. Collins’ views about the purity 
of Merinos in this country are, we shall leave him 
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to explain for himself. We spoke of the mixture 
of those sheep with others as a general thing, 
which Mr. Avery acknowledges in his next para- 
graph. He should be more particular in stating 
what we said, as his construction of our meaning 
in this last sentence is entirely different from what 
we wrote. For “none from which pure bloods, 
&c., could be obtained, &c., except the flock of 
Mn C.,” read, “‘among those pure-bred flocks, 
&c., that undoubtedly superior to all others within 
our knowledge.” (See page 99 of current volume 
of this paper.) ‘ None” and “except” are quite 
different words from “among” and “within our 
knowledge.” 

(4.) If Mr. Collins’ Grandee was put in high 
condition, we are confident he would weigh 200 
Ibs. easily. If Mr. Avery has Paular Merinos 
which “it is not uncommon to weigh from 160 
to 180 lbs.,” we can only say that such weights 
are very uncommon among any pure-breds that we 
ever saw, and we have inspected thousands bred 
in this country, and some hundreds imported direct 
from Spain. Several gentlemen of our acquain- 
tance who have kept Paular Merinos, which they 

procured from Col. Humphrey’s importation, cor- 
roborate the above assertion. 

(c.) We wish Mr. Avery would send us a clean 
washed fleece weighing 12 to 14 lbs., for we never 
saw such a one from any fine-woolled sheep’s 
back of a pure breed, save the Rambouillet. If 
he will, we promise to pay him its full value. 
The only true test of clean wool is to scour it 
ready for manufacturing. Mr. Collins’ unwashed 
wool we know to be quite as clear of dirt as many 
a lot clean washed. We say all this without 
meaning to question the fact that Mr. Avery’s 
wool is not clean and thoroughly washed. We 
did not state the whole truth regarding the clip 
of Mr. Collins’ sheep, for he was too modest to 
allow us to do so, saying the story would not be 
believed. We now say, that several of the ewes’ 
fleeces weighed from 8 to 9 lbs., and one weighed 
10 lbs., free of all tags, and very clean wool for un- 
washed. It was one year’s growth only. We 
have sent Mr. Avery a sample of this wool, that 
he may judge of its quality. The wool of the 
Rambouillets is very even over the whole body, 
being nearly as fine on the rumps and thighs, as 
on the back, which makes a great difference in 
the value of a fleece, for it samples principally as 
first and second qualities, leaving scarce anything 
for the third and fourth. We beg especial atten- 
tion to this fact. 

(d.) Since the above was in type, Mr. Avery 





has called at our office with samples of his wodl. 
They arecertainly very fine and even ; but whether 
these were average specimens of the whole fleece 
Mr. Avery could not say. To decide the relative 
merits between Mr. Collins’ and Mr. Avery’s 
sheep, in their wool, it would be necessary to com- 
pare the fleeces of both together; for it is not a 
Jine lock here and there chosen from a sheep’s 
back, which shows the value of a fleece, when 
there is coarse wool enough on other parts to coun- 
terbalance this; but it is the general evenness of 
the whole fleece, as remarked above, and herein 
consists, as we contend, one of the chief excellen- 
cies of the Spanish Merinos at Rambouillet. He as- 
sures us that Mr. Hull, of whom he obtained his 
flock, purchased them in the year 1823, before the 
Saxons were brought into this country; they 
could not, therefore, have any cross of this blood 
in them; and Mr. Hull has continued to breed 
them free from any other than his own blood of 
Paular Merinos. From Mr. Avery’s description, 
also, we have no doubt that his Paulars have in- 
creased in size since coming into his possession, 
and that they have been improved in their forms, 
he having bred with an eye to both of these points. 
If, therefore, this be correct, what we have said 
about the weight of Paular Merinos under note (0) 
will not apply to his sheep. It is our intention to 
visit Mr. Avery’s flock at shearing time next year, 
and be able to judge more particularly for our- 
selves; the public shall then hear from us again 
on these matters, for we are desirous of giving 
every breeder all the justice that is due him. 
We go for the best animals without any reference 
to those who own or have bred them. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
SUPERIOR BREAD. 


Mett 2 oz. of butter in a pint of warm water, 
then add a small tea-spoonful of salt, 14 lbs. of flour, 
and two table-spoonfuls of yest. Now beat well 
the yolks of 3 eggs and stir them in, then beat the 
whites to a stiff froth and stir themin also. They 
must be the last thing put in. Beat the whole 
well together from 8 to 10 minutes, or until the 
mixture will not adhere to the spoon. Fill the 
pans about three quarters full and set it to rise, 
which will take from 3 to 4 hours. It must be 
baked in the pans in which it is set to rise, and is 
to be eaten moderately warm. 

A Dutcuess County Lapy. 





‘or the American Agriculturist. 
SOAP-STONE GRIDDLES. 


As the season of pancakes is coming on, it may be 
interesting to some of your readers to know, that 
a griddle made of soap-stone is greatly superior 
to the ordinary kind made of cast iron. They re- 
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quire less greasing, and are not subject to the fre- 
quent changes of heat and cold which occur to the 
thin iron ones. They should be of any size re- 
quired, and about # to 1 inch in thickness. I have 
one in use, and the cakes baked on it are better 
than from the ordinary kind, and it is giving 
greater satisfaction to those in the culinary depart- 
ment. C.S. Jr. 
For the American Agriculturist. 


MOVEABLE FENCE. 


New York, November 6th, 1843. 


Wuen I visited the beautiful farm of J. F. Sheafe, 
Esq., at High Cliff, Dutchess county, the past 
summer, among other things which struck my at- 
tention there, was a moveable fence; and, as it is 
both handsomer and cheaper than the usual meth- 
od of making these, as in England, of hurdles, I 
have thought a description of it might not be 





without interest to those desiring to put up some- 
thing of this kind. 

1, 1, 1, are posts made of joist, 3 inches by 4, 
and 4 feet long, with 2-inch pivots in each end, to 
fit into the holes of the cap 4, and step 5; 2, 2, 2, 2, 
are slats 12 feet long, 4 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick, nailed to the posts 1, 1, 1, making each four 
slats with their posts, an independent length of 
fence ; 3, is a post the same as 1, 1, 1; 4, isacap 
of white oak plank, 12 inches long, 7 inches wide, 
and 2 inches thick, with two 2-inch auger-holes 
bored through it at proper distances, into which 
to insert the top pivots of two of the posts when 
set upright, to form the fence; 5,is a step,.a piece 
of plank the same as the cap 4, but 3 feet long. It 
has two holes for the lower pivots of the posts to 
fit in, corresponding with those in the caps. 

Two boys can take down or put Cs 40 rods of 
such a fence in an hour; and it is so light, that it 
can be transported to any part of the farm with 
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great ease. When neatly made and painted, it 
has a handsome appearance, and proves an effec- 
tual guard for all orderly stock. By taking it 
down in the winter, and putting it under cover, it 
will last a long time. It may be made very cheap 
by using slabs for the caps and steps, and split 
poles for the slats. 

Mr. Sheafe showed me another kind of move- 
able fence with pickets, which I may describe 


hereafter; but I rather prefer this as being more 
simple. S. ALLEN. 


For the American Agricullurist. 
CORN FOR SOILING AND FODDER. 

Rahway, N. J. November, 6th, 1843. 
THE past season I sowed some corn broad-cast, 
and at the same time planted some with the drill 
by way of comparison and experiment. My drill 
is an English machine, such as they use for drill- 
ing beans. It sows the rows three feet apart, 
which allows the cultivator to work between them. 
I plant two rows six inches apart, and three double 
rows three feet from each other. The under leaves 
of the drilled corn remained green, while the broad 
cast turned yellow nearly to the top; and I am 
of the opinion decidedly, from this experiment, 
that drilling is much the best method, for it gives 
more and better fodder. I had nine good wagon- 
loads from less than an acre of land, when it was 
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about two thirds cured. I have husked a part of 
this, and am of opinion it will turn out 25 bushels: 
of shelled corn to the acre. Going through it once 
with the plow, and once with the cultivator, was 
all the after-culture. The fodder is of the best 
quality. The ground should be well manured. 
BuckwHeaTt.—The common time for sowing 
buckwheat with us, is from the 12th to the 15th 
July. Owing to the drought this year, my buck- 
wheat was not sown until the 27th and 28th. 
The ground was extremely dry and dusty, and the 
growth was tardy, comparatively, until the rains 
of September. On the 28th we had a severe frost. 
I cut down the buckwheat at once, greenas it was. 
Not one half of the grain had turned black; the 
top of the straw being much of it in flower, and 
nearly half the grain in the milk. Soon after this 
I raked it up in bunches, and let it stand until the 
middle of October, when I thrashed it, and to my 
surprise, few imperfect kernels were to be seen— 
nearly the whole was plump and fully ripe. My 
opinion is that two causes operated to ripen the 
berry after cutting the buckwheat. The first was 
its being bunched up, thus preventing the sun 
from withering it; and the second, that there was 
juice enough in the stock to fill out the grain. This 
also shows that acrop of buckwheat may be raised 


even if it is sowed as late as the last of July. 
C. Baker. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
MANUFACTURING INDIGO. 


Asout the year 1797, I bought in London two 
chests of indigo, said by the seller to have been 
manufactured by the late General Wade Hamp- 
ton of South Carolina. It was a brilliant, copper- 
colored indigo, and proved in consumption equal 
to any Bengal I ever used. Some twenty years 
since I opened a correspondence with General 
Hampton on the subject of manufacturing indigo 
in this country, when he informed me “ that rais- 
ing cotton paid the planter much better than culti- 
vating the indigo plant; that the manufacture was 
injurious to the health of the workmen; and that 
the art of manufacturing it was lost in this coun- 
try, at least in the most essential particulars, for 
want of a continuous practice.” 

In the year 1828 I corresponded with Elias Hor- 
ry, Esq., then chairman of the Charleston Agri- 
cultural Society, on the subject of indigo and mad- 
der. The following is an extract from Mr. Hor- 
ry’s letter in answer: “ Our Agricultural Society 
will consider itself much obliged by the important 
and scientific information which you have commu- 
nicated, respecting those valuable dye-stuffs. I 
have placed your letter into the hands of the Editor 
of the Southern Agriculturist, in order that the in- 
formation it affords respecting indigo and madder 
may be known as soon as possible.” 

In the month of March, 1830, I sent an article 
to B. Silliman, Esq., Editor of the Journal of Sci- 
ence, more extended than the former, which was 
published in the number for May of that year. 

In the years 1828 and 1830, cotton afforded to 
the planter so large a profit, that no attention was 
then paid to the cultivation of minor articles ; but 
so little profit is now derived from this cultivation, 
that madder, sumach, and indigo, particularly the 
two last, as being annual crops, will be far more 
lucrative. I am induced, therefore, to send you a 
copy of what I have formerly written on indigo, 
that it may be again brought to the notice of our 
southern agriculturists. 

The value of the indigo consumed in this coun- 
try in 1829, can not be estimated at less than two 
millions of dollars. Of the quantity consumed, 
there was made in the United States about two 
hundred thousand pounds, or one tenth part of the 
consumption. As the consumption is rapidly in- 
creasing, from the increase of population Een the 
extension of manufactures already established, and 
from the introduction of new articles of manufac- 
ture, I consider it an object of national importance, 
that it should be better made, and more extensive- 
ly cultivated in this country. 

I have been acquainted with the indigo market 
for more than thirty years, and never remember it 
in so depressed a state as it has been for the last 
twelve months. The average price of the sales 
for the last year can not have been much over one 
dollar per pound. The average price of the im- 
ported has been about one dollar and fifteen cents, 
and of that made in this country, about fifty cents. 
To endeavor to give such instruction to the plant- 
ers as will enable them to make an article fully 
equal to the imported, is the object of this com- 
munication, 





The quantity of indigo made from an acre of the 
plant has been differently estimated by almost 
every maker from whom I have obtained informa- 
tion. General Wade Hampton, who many years 
since made the article in South Carolina, informed 
me, that he obtained sixteen pounds of fine indigo 
from the plant taken from a half acre, or thirty- 
two pounds per acre. Other estimates make the 
quantity much larger, some nearly two hundred 
pounds to the acre. Taking the average of the 
different estimates, it would be at least fifty pounds. 
It will appear by this estimate, that it would re- 
quire forty thousand acres of land to raise a sup- 
ply for the present consumption; and as the de- 
mand is rapidly increasing, it is more than proba- 
ble, that in ten years, it will require the product 
of eighty thousand acres to raise a supply for home 
consumption. 

There are four points to be attended to in the 
making of indigo, which require much judgment, 
aided by practical skill. These are, the time of 
cutting the plant, the degree of fermentation to be 
given in the steeper, the degree of oxydizement 
of the coloring feculz, and the extrication of for- 
eign matter from the pulp after the indigo is made. 
Three of these processes being purely chemical, 
it is not, therefore, surprising that ordinary work- 
men should frequently fail in producing a good 
article. There is probably more loss sustained by 
our planters from the ignorance of the operators, 
than the whole value of the article now sold. 

The plant should be cut when at maturity, as 
it will then afford a fine color; but if cut too late, 
a portion of the color is then lost, and an indigo of 
worse quality is obtained. Mr. Dalrymple inform- 
ed me, that the plant should be cut when in full 
flower, after the weather for some days has been 
dry. Another celebrated maker of indigo, asserts 
that if the plants are suffered to stand till they run 
into flower, the leaves become too dry and hard, 
and the indigo obtained from them proves less in 
quantity and less beautiful ; the due point of ma- 
turity is known by the leaves beginning to grow 
less supple, or more brittle. 

It appears that the makers of indigo differ as to 
the time of gathering the plant. It is greatly to 
the interest of our planter that they should ascer- 
tain, by direct experiment, the proper time of 
gathering the plant. 

When the plant is gathered, it has to undergo 
a process by immersion in water, for the purpose 
of extracting its coloring matter. This operation 
is performed in two ways—by fermenting the 
green plant in a steeper, or by first drying the 
leaves and then simmering them in a boiler. The 
latter process is now pursued by some of the best 
makers in Bengal, and has apparently an advan- 
tage over the old process. 

When the green plant is fermented in a steeper, 
and the process is carried a little too far, the col- 
oring matter will become dark, and is said to be 
burnt—if carried a slight degree farther it will be 
black, and of course the indigo will be very much 
injured. Nine tenths of the indigo made in the 
United States partakes more or less of this char- 
acter, and has evidently been injured by an exces- 
sive fermentation. To observe a due degree of 
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fermentation in the steeper is the most difficult 
point in the whole process of making indigo; for 
should not the fermentation be carried far enough, 
a considerable loss of coloring matter will be the 
result. It is necessary, therefore, to carry it on to 
a certain point, and to draw it off the instant it 
arrives at that point; and this can only be known 
by a skilful observer who has obtained his knowl- 
edge by practice. 

There is no chemical operation so difficult to 
describe as that of fermentation, and I almost de- 
spair of making myself clearly understood by prac- 
tical workmen in the following description of the 
steeping process. 

Fermentation has been divided by chemists into 
four kinds, the panary, vinous, acetic, and putre- 
factive. The kind of fermentation given in the 
indigo-steeper is evidently of that kind called pana- 
ry, or the first stage of fermentation. It is known 
to be the panary by the large quantity of carbonic 
gas given out, which, rising to the surface, floats 
on the top, covered with a thin pellicle of the li- 
quid. The difficult point for the operator to dis- 
tinguish is when it arrives at that degree of fer- 
mentation, and begins to assume the acetic. The 
same difficulty occurs with the woollen blue dyer ; 
and the losses so frequently complained of by the 
vats being out of order, and often being§revocably 
lost, arise from the fermentation being permitted 
to proceed too far. , 

The following directions are given as a guide 
for those who may be engaged in the making of 
indigo. While the plant is in steep, draw off a 
little of the water, and with a pen dipped in it 
make a few strokes on white paper. ‘The first 
will probably be high-colored, in which case the 
indigo is not sufficiently fermented. This opera- 
tion is to be repeated every quarter of an hour, 
until it loses its color, when it will have arrived 
at its true point of fermentation. 

Let a small hole be made in the stopper, six or 
eight inches from the bottom, exclusive of the 
opening or aperture, for drawing off the impregna- 
ted water. Let this hole be stopped with a plug, 
yet not so firmly but that a small stream may be 

ermitted to ooze through it. After the plants 

ave been steeped some hours, the fluid oozing 
out will appear beautifully green, and at the low- 
er edge of the cistern, whence it drops into the 
battery, it will turn of a copperish color. This 
copperish hue, as the fermentation continues, will 
gradually ascend upward to the plug, and when 
this circumstance is perceived, it 1s proper to stop 
the fermentation. 

During the progress of this part of the business, 
particular attention should be paid to the smell of 
the liquor which weeps from the aperture, for 
should it discover any sourness, it will be neces- 
sary to let the fermenting liquor run immediately 
into the battery, and lime-water of sufficient 
strength must be added, until it has lost its sourness. 
As it is running off it will appear green, mixed 
with a bright yellow or straw color, but in the 
battery it will be of a beautiful green. 

Another maker has given the following descrip- 
tion of the fermenting process. . 

When the plant is gathered, a large quantity is 





put into a vat, and some wood laid above to pre- 
vent its rising above the water. The mass begins 
to ferment sooner or later, according to the warmth 
of the weather, and the maturity of the plant— 
sometimes in six or eight hours, and sometimes 
in not less than twenty. The greener the plant, 
the more rapid the fermentation. The liquor 
grows hot, throws up a plentiful froth, thickens 
by degrees, and acquires a blue color inclining to 
a violet—at this time, without touching the herb, 
the liquor impregnated with the tincture is let 
out, by cocks in the bottom, into another vat pla- 
ced for that purpose, so as to be commanded by 
the first. 

The boiling process, for extracting the color 
from the dry plant, was obtained from Mr. Dal- 
rymple, who had for many years been an extensive 
indigo maker in Bengal. He says: “Take an 
iron, brass, or copper boiler, fill it within three 
inches of the top with the plants, press down with 
stones, and cover the plants with water. The 
liquor must be heated, not until it boils, but until 
it begins to blubber, or simmer. The water, by 
this time, will look greenish, then draw it off into 
a shallow vessel or vat, and beat for one or two 
hours to incorporate oxygen with it. On taking 
some of the liquor in a white saucer, little parti- 
cles will appear in it as big as a pin’s head and 
smaller, then stop beating, and throw in a little 
lime-water, upon which the indigo will precipitate 
to the bottom, and the supernatant water will look 
like brandy. The water has now to be drained 
off to a level with the top of the sediment, lay the 
sediment on acloth to drain, and when stiff enough 
put it into moulds to dry. 

I have been recently informed, that many first- 
rate makers of indigo in Bengal condemn the prac- 
tice of obtaining it from the dried leaves, on the 
plea that the article obtained is no better, and is 
much less in quantity. If any of our planters 
should be disposed to try the process, it will be 
necessary to inform them, that should the leaves, 
between gathering and drying, be subject to fer- 
mentation, only a small portion of coloring matter 
will be obtained, and that the loss sustained will 
be as the degree of fermentation. 

During the precipitation of the coloring feculz 
the coarsest particles, possessing the greatest 
specific gravity, subside first, constituting the lower 
strata of the pulp, and the lighter and finer parti- 
cles subsiding the last, form the upper part. It is 
necessary that indigo-makers should take advan- 
tage of this circumstance, by first taking off the 
upper layer, and moulding it by itself, and the 
lower by itself. By this means they may obtain 
several qualities of indigo from one mass of pulp. 

It appears from analysis made by Bergman, 
Quatremere, and other chemists, that indigo of 
good quality does not contain more than from 46 
to 47 per cent. of coloring matter, and that the 
very best samples do not contain more than 48 per 
cent. 

The following table will exhibit an analysis of 
indigo of good quality, and of the menstruua in 
which the impurities are soluble. 
Mucilaginous partsseparable by water - - 12 
Resinous parts soluble inalcohol - - = 6 
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- 47 
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There can not be a doubt that manufacturers 
of indigo might produce, by attending to the anal- 
ysis made by chemists, an article far superior to 
any hitherto offered to the public. It will also 
appear certain, when experience shall have con- 
firmed the value of a superior indigo, that a more 
than remunerating price could be obtained for a 
purer article. For certain purposes a pure indigo 
would command double, and even treble prices, 
provided the supply were not too great for the con- 
sumption. This being the case, it would be well 
for our manufacturers to pay some attention to the 
subject, and endeavor, by some easy, unexpensive 
process, to bring it to as great perfection as possi- 
ble. To promote this object, I offer the following 
extracts and observations. 

Bergman dissolved, by means of ebullition in 
water, a ninth part of the weight of indigo. Qua- 
tremere also separated, by means of water, the 
parts which are soluble. Hestates their quantity 
to be more considerable, the worse the quality of 
the indigo; and that, after this operation, the resi- 
duum has acquired the qualities of the finest indi- 
go. He therefore proposes to purify what is of in- 
ferior quality, by boiling it in a bag, and renewing 
the water till it ceases to acquire color. 

If sulphuric acid be diluted with water, it at- 
tacks only the earthy matter that is blended with 
the indigo, and some mucilaginous ingredients. 

Muriatic acid digested or even boiled with indi- 
go, takes up the earthy part, the iron, and a little 
extractive matter, which colorsit yellowish brown, 
but without attacking in any manner the blue 
color. 

Acetic acid, commonly known as vinegar, ap- 
pears, by the table of contents, to take up a larger 
portion of impurities than any other acid, and be- 
ing at the same time the cheapest, I would recom- 
mend our indigo-makers to boil their pulp in vine- 
gar and water; by which process the whole mass 
will be superior to any indigo now offered in the 
market. 

It is evident from the analysis, that to make in- 
digo far superior to any now brought to market, 
requires only an application of known facts to the 
art of making it. The following are well ascer- 
tained facts, that if indigo be boiled in water con- 
taining muriatic acid, twenty-five per cent. of the 
impurities contained in the best samples would be 
extracted, or if in vinegar and water thirty-four 
per cent. 

The best Bengal indigo, and I never remember 
it in a more depressed state, is worth, wholesale, 
one dollar eighty cents per pound. The average 
value of all the indigo imported from foreign coun- 
tries is about one dollar and fifteen cents per pound, 
while the average value of that made in the Uni- 
ted States is not more than fifty cents, and this 
great difference in the value is owing almost en- 
tirely to the great impurity of the article. The 
first object with our manufacturers, therefore, 
should be to make their indigo equal in quality to 


Earthy parts soluble in acetic acid — = 
Oxyde of iron soluble in muriatic acid - 
Coloring parts almost pure - - ~ = 





the best Bengal, and the second, to go as far be- 
yond them as is practicable. 

In the best samples of the indigo of this coun- 
try, there is evidently too much extractive matter, 
and there is no doubt that this defect arises, ina 
great measure, from their taking the pulp from 
the beater, instead of their running it into a vat 
of clear water, and after well agitating it there, 
letting it settle in the third vat. This third re- 
ceiver should undoubtedly be added where it has 
not been already done. Those manufacturers 
who would wish to avoid the expense of a third 
receiver, may fill up the beater with fresh water, 
after drawing off the first liquor, and perform the 
operation in the same vat. 

The greatest improvement I can at present sug- 
gest, would be to boil the pu!y taken from the 
vat by steam heat, for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
in water containing as much muriatic acid, or 
strong vinegar, as would give to the liquor a strong 
acid taste. This operation can also be performed 
by placing a pipe in the beater from any steam 
vessel. 

Muriatic, or acetic acid, besides the oxyde of 
iron, dissolve the carbonate of lime, red resin, and 
alumina, contained in the indigo, and by being 
mixed with water, the greater portion of the ex- 
tractive ma@fer would be taken up at the same 
time. By boiling the pulp in water strongly im- 
pregnated with these acids, the indigo remaining 
would be from twenty-five to thirty-four per cent. 
better than any hitherto made, and a price, more 
than equivalent to the difference in the loss of 
weight and expense of working, would be obtained 
from the consumer. 

I have been informed by some South Carolina 
planters, that, owing to their inability to proceed 
with the fermentative operation as rapidly as the 
crops require, a portion is often left on the fields 
for two or three weeks after the plants have arri- 
ved at maturity. This circumstance alone is suf- 
ficient to blast the interest of the planters. Their 
interest would be much better consulted, by gath- 
ering in the crop, drying it, and extracting the 
coloring matter by the simmering process. This 
difficulty is obviated in Bengal by their planting 
the seed in successive periods, so that one crop 
shall ripen a week or more after the other, each 
crop being sufficient to supply one set of tanks du- 
ring the period of maturity. 

Dyers as well as indigo-planters would be high- 
ly benefited by attending to the analysis of indigo. 
Were they, when a superior color is wanted, to 
boil the ground indigo in a bag as described by 
Quatremere, there would be no difficulty of ob- 
taining the desired result from indigo of any quality. 

Of the two essential objections, stated by the 
late General Wade Hampton—the first, “ that cot- 
ton paid better than indigo,” has been reversed by 
the great depression in the value of cotton. The 
second, “ that it injured the health of the negro,” 
may no doubt be easily obviated by precautionary 
means. The beating process is probably the sole 
cause of the unhealthiness of the manufacture. 
So rapid is the absorption of oxygen by the color- 
ing fecule, during the process of beating by the 
workmen, as to render the surrounding atmosphere 
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totally unfit to sustain life ; those workmen, there- 
fore, who are standing immediately over it, must 
be seriously injured. There are thousands of in- 
genious Yankees who could construct a machine 
to be turned either by man or horse-power, that 
would do the work more completely than hand 
beating, and the horse or men employed be at 
sufficient distance from the vat to sustain no inju- 
ry. I presume that ten or fifteen feet from the 
vat would render the operation perfectly safe. 
WILLiaM PARTRIDGE. 


From the numerous communications with which 
we have been favored, upon the late course and 
conduct of that immaculate journal, which mod- 
estly styles itself, “A Farmer’s Library of the 
most comprehensive kind”—“ The best exponent 
of American Agriculture, both at home and abroad” 
—‘“ Not only the cheapest but the dest Encyclo- 


pedia of Practical Agriculture existing,” &c., &c.,| P 


we select the following jeu d’esprit, as hitting off 
a couple of its gross errors and absurdities in ad- 
mirable style. We only regret that the writer has 
not given his own name to the communication; 
but we think his “neighbors,” who proved so ob- 
stinate at conversion, will not be slow to recognise 
the sound jurist and eminent practical farmer in his 
good-humored witticisms. We must confess, to 


our sorrow, that we are really quite unable to give 


our correspondent any information upon the sub- 
ject of determining the ages of horned sheep by 
the rings upon them, being in that respect in as 
great a dilemma as himself; for at the late Orange 
County Show, we had the curiosity to count the 
rings on the horns of three Merino bucks, and 
found one had 53, a second 57, and a third 62! 
yet the owner declared, upon questioning him, 
that the first two were only 3 years old respective- 
ly, and the last 4 years old. In its October No., 
the Cultivator says, that “the improvement of 
animals, or the science of crossing, we consider as 
but in comparative infancy.” Perhaps the cattle 
that shed their horns at 3 years old, and the sheep 
which indicate their ages by rings upon their 
horns, are the result of this improved, scientific 
crossing, which for a long time has been silently 
pursued by these very dearned, practical, and expe- 
reenced breeders, and with which results the world 
is soon destined to be astonished. We must fain 
refer “‘ A Learner” to the editors of the Cultivator, 
not doubting that he will be able to obtain from 
them full information upon the points which seem 
to have got him into so much hot water with his 
neighbors. But a truce to badinage. There is 
scarcely a number of the Cultivator which does 





not contain more or less gross errors on nearly 
every subject upon which it attempts to write; to 
point these out were an endless task, and we hence- 
forth dismiss it with the contempt which it merits. 
We can only say to all those desirous of counte- 
nancing humbug, they will now find plenty of it 
in its stupid pages. From its definition of the 
word “shed,” &c., the next publication which we 
shall look for from this renowned press, is an 
“Improved” Dictionary, when Johnson, Walker, 
and Webster, may consider themselves as laid on 
the shelf, and no longer as authority in the matter 


of defining words. 
For the American Agriculturist. 
AGES OF ANIMALS 


‘Mr. Eprtor :—I have read your rejoinder to the 
rebuke of the Albany Cultivator, and although you 
make out a pretty fair case for yourself, yet after 
all, I think t can convince you that it is somewhat 
resumptuous on your part, to compare yourself 
in any respect with men of the practical knowl- 
edge and accurate observation of the editors of 
that paper. You may, to be sure, have been con- 
versant with the various breeds of cattle in Eng- 
land; you may know what constitutes a fine ani- 
mal; may understand the principles of correct 
breeding, even better than the editor of the Albany 
Cultivator, as I think it is very evident you do, 
from your criticism upon the communication in that 
paper, which gave such offence; but after all, 
when you come to look into the peculiarities of . 
the different races of animals which occupy so ° 
much of the attention of farmers, and to investi- 
gate their distinctive habits, I think I can show, 
and that you will frankly admit, that you are far 
behind the above aé/e agricultural journalists. 

To do this, I will refer you to the August num- 
ber of the Cultivator, page 134, where you will 
find an editorial article upon the “ Age of Ani- 
mals.” It is there stated, that “the ages of all 
horned sheep may be known by their horns, which 
show a ring annually to the end of their lives.” 
Now I have reared many sheep, but for the want 
of that intimate knowledge and accurate observa- 
tion of their peculiar habits, which so distinguish 
the editors of the Albany Cultivator, I had never 
learned this important fact before; and I presume 
you, and the great mass of your readers will ad- 
mit they are indebted to these same gentlemen for 
this piece of useful information. I made a prac- 
tical application of this knowledge during our last 
cattle show. I placed myself beside the sheep- 
pens, where there were very many fine-looking, 
and apparently young bucks, of various breeds. I 
stood there just as the committee were coming 
round to make their examination, preparatory to 
awarding premiums, with the Albany Cultivator 
in my pocket, determined to expose the owners 
of the bucks, if I found them misrepresenting their 
ages to the committee, as they had to me. 

The first buck examined was indeed a fine- 
looking one, considering that he had seen upward 
of fifty winters, with a magnificent pair of horns. 
The owner stated him to be three years old only! 
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“Gentlemen,” said I, “this man is imposing 
upon you; that buck is upward of fifty years old.” 

The chairman of the committee smiled, and 
some of the other members looked as though they 
thought a deranged man should not be permitted 
to interrupt their proceedings. I was not disturbed 
at this, for I was enjoying in anticipation the tri- 
umph I was about to achieve over them by the 
aid of the Albany Cultivator. Thechairman made 
a remark, designed to illustrate the absurdity of 
my supposition, that a sheep could live fifty years ; 
whereupon, I drew from my pocket the August 
number of the Albany Cultivator, and at page 134 
read to the committee, as follows :— 

“* The ages of ail horned sheep may he known 
by their horns, which show a ring annually to the 
end of their lives.” 

“‘ Now,” said I, “ gentlemen, be good enough to 
count the rings on that buck’s horns, and you will 
find. as I have, that they are over fifty !” 

This was the moment of my triumph. It was, 
however, but fura moment. [ found that knowl- 
edge, such as I derived from the Albany Cultivae 
tor, was doomed to be trampled upon by ignorance. 
The chairman said bluntly, that they knew more 
about sheep than all that, and that what I had 
read was “ book-farming,” which they did not 


think much of, and walked on, leaving me to be | 


laughed at by a set of ignorant boys, for saying 
that a sheep was more than fifty years old. I 
know, however, that you, Mr. Editor, will more 
properly appreciate such knowledge, and will, 
without questioning this mode of determining the 
ages of “horned sheep,” admit that it is new to 
you. 

" Again, in the next paragraph of the same arti- 
cle, the editors, speaking of the mode of ascertain- 
ing the ages of cattle, remark, that “horns are 
shed at the end of three years, and they are re- 
placed by other horns, which, like the second teeth, 
always remain.” 

Is it possible, said I to myself, when I read this 
paragraph, that I have been familiar with young 
stock frorn my childhood, and never have noticed 
this curious fact! It must, however, be so; for here 
it is in black and white, in the Albany Cultivator ; 
though I am sure they have neglected to state 
another curious fact necessarily connected with 
this, but which they undoubtedly know, and that 
is, the new horns spring out like mushrooms in 
one night, as large as the horns shed ; for all my 
three-year-old stock have new horns, larger than 
those they had last winter. Thus I satisfied my- 
self, for the want of that accurate observation which 
would have led me long ago to know this curious 
phenomenon. Jfaving, however, learned it, I was 
determined to have a little of that sort of half-mali- 
cious enjoyment which arises from showing that 
you know more than your neighbors; and more- 
over, J thought this upon the whole justifiable, 
from the fact that they had refused to take the 
Cultivator, though I had from year to year urged 
them to do it. So with the August number of 


that “ valuable paper,” as all the correspondents 
say, in my pocket, [ happened over tomy next neigh- 
bor’s, and fuund him with his three boys, situated 
exactly right for displaying my knowledge. They 





were carting out the compost-heap upon the mead- 
ow, for top dressing, with a pair of three-year-old 
steers before the old oxen, by way of training them 
more perfectly. After a few common-place re- 
marks, I asked him if he knew those steers shed 
their horns next spring? and that all cattle shed 
their horns at three years old? The old gentle- 
man’s shovel at once rested upon the ground ; his 
under jaw fell a little; and after gazing at me for 
nearly a minute, with an inexpressible wonder de- 
picted in his face, he said, “ What upon airth are 
you talking about?” The boys seemed ready to 
roar with laughter ; but respect for the old gentle- 
man, and perhaps a little for myself, restrained 
them. I told him it was truly so, and I could 
prove it; and again with an air of confident tri- 
umph, drew forth the August number of the Al- 
bany Cultivator, and read the passage above quo- 
ted, remarking that though such knowledge was 
of no very great practical benefit, still it was pleas- 
ant to understand the peculiar habits of the ani- 
mals with which we are so familiar, and that 
his ignorance of this curious fact, showed how 
much he had lost by not following my advice, and 
taking the Cultivator. But here again I was met 
by the incredulity of ignorance. The old gentle- 
man maintained there was no such thing as young 
cattle shedding their horns, and said if I had no bet- 
ter reason than that to urge in favor of his taking 
the Cultivator, he should never take it, adding the 
usual sneer upon ‘ book-farming.” 

Now Mr. Editor, will you aid me in this matter, 
and give me the result of your observation on the 
method of determining the age of “ horned sheep” 
by the “‘ rings on their horns; and especially give 
me some further proof that cattle shed their horns 
at the “end of three years, which are replaced by 
other horns, which, like the second teeth, always 
remain,” so that I may convince my obstinate 
neighbor of a fact which he has failed to notice 
through a long life, though during all that time he 
has been familiar with cattle of all ages. 

A Learner. 


P.S. Since writing the foregoing, the October 
number of the Albany Cultivator has come to 
hand, and I learn from a note of the editors on the 
first page, that my zgnorance of the import of com- 
mon language has led me into an error, and that 
I shall be obliged to explain to my neighbor, lest 
through that ignorance the reputation of the Culti- 
vator should suffer. I shall tell him that the 
“shedding of horns” means, that they become a 
little “loosened” at the end of three years, and 
that by “being replaced by other horns, which, 
like the second teeth, always remain,” means, that 
the old horns only become tight again! By the 
way, how very interesting and wonderful is this 
obliging habit on the part of the horns, to become 
“Joosened annually, so as to allow a lengthening 
of the bone of the horn,” as without this obliging 
habit, “ growth would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble.” Query. Is it not owing to an absence of this 
obliging habit on the part of the horn toward the 
bone, that the Durhams have such short horns 2 

I will only add, that as the editors of the Culti- 
vator speak of the “ shedding of teeth” in the same 
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paragraph in which the “shedding of horns” is 
mentioned, that they must of course use the term 
in both places with the same meaning, and that, 
therefore, the old teeth do not fall out, but that the 
enamel of the tooth becomes loosened only, so as 
to “allow the growth of the bone.” 

Oct. 9th, 1843. 

THRIFT AND CHARACTER OF THE TUSCAN 

PEASANTRY. 


M. De Sismonn1, author of the Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, who had an estate in Tuscany, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with the character and 
condition of the country and its inhabitants, gives 
us the following delightful picture of the thrift 
and character of the Tuscan Peasantry. It cer- 
tainly represents a very happy state of society ; one 
which, compared with the restless, changing, am- 
bitious character of our own population, leaves us 
little we think to boast of. The true philosophy 
of a happy life, has ever seemed to us to consist 
more in circumscribing than in increasing our 
wants and desires. 

The land is cultivated for the proprietor on 
shares, he furnishing the land, house, and im- 
plements, and receiving half the product. The 
metayer, (peasant,) receives from the hand of Na- 
ture his whole subsistence. He has little want 
of money, for he has scarcely any payment to 
make. He hardly knows the existence of taxes, 
for they are paid by the proprietor; and as he has 
nothing to quarrel about with the government, he 
is in general attached to it. Neither has he any 
interest to settle with the church, tithes having 
long ago been abolished. He is a partner with 
his proprietor in interest, and has nothing to dis- 
cuss with him, usage having fixed his rights and 
obligations. His contract may, it is true, be bro- 
ken any year by his misconduct; but experience 
teaches the proprietor that he loses and never 
gains by discarding a peasant. Thus he lives on 
the land as if it were his inheritance, loving it 
devotedly, and laboring to improve it, and believ- 
ing that it will be cultivated by his children and 
grandchildren. ‘They understand it with a pre- 
cision that the feeling of property alone can give. 
The terraces elevated one above another, are often 
not more than 4 feet wide, and the character of 
each is known to the metayer; this is dry, that is 
too cold and damp; here the soil is deep, there it 
is merely the incrustation of a rock ; wheat thrives 
best here, barley there; here it would be lost la- 
bor to plant Indian corn, even beans or pease; a 
little farther flax flourishes wonderfuily, and the 
border of this brook is wonderful for hemp. Thus 
ina space of 10 acres, the soil, the aspect, and 
the lay of the land, present a greater variety than 
a rich farmer finds on 500 or 600 acres. 

The gentleness and benevolence of the Tuscan 
character are often spoken of; the reason is, that 
all cause of quarrel is removed from the cultiva- 
tors, who constitute three fourths of the:population. 

When you leave the great roads, and climb up 
the hills of the valley of Nievole, you meet at every 
step little paths, which, winding among the vines 
and olives, are never traced by a wheel, and are 
only passable for mountain-horses with their loads, 





Among these paths, you meet at every hundred 
steps, upon some flowery hill-side, a little house, 
which presents the sweet image of industry fully 
rewarded, of man’s love of the land, of abundance 
and peace. The house is substantially built with 
good walls, and has always one, and often two 
stories above the ground floor. The most spacious 
and airy of the rooms are devoted in May or June 
to the growth of the silk-worm. 

All the linen and working-dresses of the family 
are home-made. One can hardly imagine the 
quantity of linen and linsey-woolsey the women 
accumulate by assiduous labor. 

The following is an inventory of the bridal clothes 
of one of a family living on the half product of 
ten acres of land, their circumstances being about 
an average of this class:—28 chemises, 3 gowns 
of colored silk, 4 gowns of coarse ditto, 7 gowns 
of cotton cloth, 2 winter working gowns, 2 summer 
ditto, and skirts, 3 white skirts, 5 calico aprons, 
1 black silk apron, 1 merino ditto, 9 colored work- 
ing ditto, 4 white handkerchiefs, 8 colored ditto, 
3 worked veils, 3 towels, 14 pairs of stockings, 2 
hats, 2 gold cameos, 2 gold ear-rings, &c., &c. 
Truly, a fitting example for our enlightened and 
more highly-favored countrywomen. QR. L. A. 


Translated for the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
from the German of Dr. Hugo Mohl. 


REVIEW OF LEIBIG’S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Concluded from Page 270.) 


In a subsequent part of this chapter Dr. Liebig 
expresses his surprise, that in all the works o 
Agronomists and Physiologists, one looks in vain 
for the leading principles of cultivation ; neverthe- 
less, at the end of this part of his work, he states 
that cultivation supplies every plant with that sort 
of food which it requires for the development of 
such organs or substances as are most available to 
man. He further dwells on the means of arriving 
at that end, viz., the chemical analysis of the inor- 
ganic ingredients of soil. But these latter facts, 
says Dr. Mohl, were known long before Liebig, 
Charles Sprengel having written a series of me- 
moirs, to demonstrate the importance of the inor- 
ganic ingredients of the soil, both for the general 
growth of crops, and for that of certain organs in 
particular. Under this head, Liebig certainly ought 
to have mentioned the name of Sprengel, and al- 
though he has not done so, (concludes Dr. M.,) the 
history of science will amply repay the omission. 

In the last chapter, which is headed “ Rotation 
and Manures,” Liebig opens the difficult question, 
why several crops of the same plant will not suc- 
ceed on the same soil in an uninterrupted succes- 
sion ? and why, therefore, farmers resort to rotation ? 
He thinks De Candolle’s theory the best explana- 
tion of this, forgetting, it seems, that that coarse ex- 
crementitious theory has no better foundation than 
bad and injudicious experiments of Macaire Prin- 
sep, the same man who misled De Candolle on 
other occasions also. Liebig, however, (says Dr. 
Mohl,) who has no idea that these experiments 
are fallacious and controverted by all succeeding 
ones of the same kind, works out this theory in its 
most minute details, and proves, @ priort, that 
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plants must have excrements. He divides the lat-: 


ter into two classes: those, namely, which have 
been absorbed by the roots, but not being adapted 
for the nourishment of plants, are again returned 
to the soil; and secondly, such substances as hav- 
ing been transformed in the vegetable organism by 
the process of nutrition, are the result of the form- 
ation of starch, woody fibre, gluten, &c. Excre- 
mentitious matter of the first class may serve as 
food for other plants; nay, they may even be essen- 
tial for that purpose. Those of the second, how- 
ever, can not be used by other plants in the form- 
ation of woody fibre, &c., until changed into humus, 
and decomposed into ammonia, carbonic acid, &c. 

This theory, says Dr. Mohl, is not only destitute 
of all reasonable foundation, but is directly contra- 
dicted by the experience of rotation. ‘here is no 
known evidence in proof of the existence of such 
excrementitious matter. It is true, Liebig says, 
that such must be the case, but then he adduces 
no proof except an ambiguous analogy with the 
animal kingdom, and forgetting, as he so often 
does, what he said—* that analogy is the parent 
of that unfortunate comparison between vegetable 
and animal functions, which places both on the 
bed of Procrustes, and is the cause of all error.” 
“There is not,” concludes Dr. Mohl, “the least 
necessity for assuming a secretion from roots. If 
substances formed by vital processes are of no fur- 
ther use to a plant, they are excreted in the form 
of gas through the leaves, or deposited in the form 
of secretion in the glands and other organs, or 
thrown off with decaying leaves.” This theory is 
moreover at variance with the experience of what 
takes place in the shifting of crops. According to 
Liebig’s views, the excrementitious matter of the 
second class above mentioned, would not only in- 
jure the plants whence it is derived, but could not 
be assimilated by any others before it is trans- 
formed into humus. But experience points quite 
another way, because the stubble of clover, lucerne, 
or saintfoin, which is unfit for the growth of those 
species, will at once produce excellent crops of 
other plants. If Liebig should attempt to meet 
this objection by saying that such excrementitious 
matter can not be assimilated by the plants whence 
they are derived, but may be used by others, he 
wil epect his whole doctrine of vegetable nutri- 
tion, according to which not only all the organic 
compounds which remain behind after the forma- 
tion of starch, sugar, &c., but even starch and sugar 
themselves, (and thus all the organic substances, 
of plants,) are absolutely deleterious to other plants. 
It is impossible, therefore, not to arrive at conclu- 
sions entirely opposite to those of Liebig, especially 
if we consider the phenomena of rotation at greater 
length. The barrenness of soil for the growth 
of one kind of plant, while it is still fertile for 
others, can only depend (says Dr. Mohl) on two 
causes. The first generation of plants may ex- 


haust the soil of such substances as are indispen- 
sable to growth, so that the second generation will 
be starved—and this certainly takes place; but it 
can not be the main cause of the failure of crops, 
else manure would again render the soil suitable 
for the same crop, which is only the case to a 
slight extent. 


e must, therefore, assume that 





the first crops do communicate to the soil sub- 
stances detrimental to the subsequent crops. 
These substances must be of an organic nature. 
It has been shown that these can not be excre- 
mentitious, and therefore it follows, that such de- 
leterious substances must consist of organic com- 
pounds, derived from the roots which have accu- 
mulated and remained behind in the land. If, 
then, in a soil filled with the remains of roots, the 
same crop will only succeed after a lapse of years, 
while other crops will thrive luxuriantly, we may 
conclude, that the organic compounds of such roots 
will be absorbed by plants previous to their being 
decomposed into inorganic substances; and that, 
consequently, plants of a different kind will use 
them for food, although those of the same kind 
will be injured by them. 

After having assigned the utility of rotation to 
the formation of humus, Dr. Liebig states his views 
of vegetable nutrition at the different periods of 
growth. He says, that a plant returns just so 
much carbon to the soil, as it has absorbed from 
it in the form of carbonic acid, produced by de- 
composing humus. This supply of carbon is suf- 
ficient for many plants at the first period of their 
growth, but it is not sufficient to supply some of 
their organs with the necessary maximum of food. 
But the object of agriculture is to gain the maxi- 
mum of produce, and this, says Liebig, “ stands 
in a direct ratio to the amount of food which has 
been given to a plant during the first period of its 
development,” therefore all pains are to be taken 
to increase the amount of humus. 

The short and the long of these rather vague as- 
sertions (says Dr. Mohl) is, apparently, that a crop 
will be the greater the more food a plant has re- 
ceived from the soil before its period of flowering. 
But this axiom, although true in the main, is some- 
what contradicted by another, where it is stated 
that humus is useful to young plants by contribu- 
ting to the increase of their organs of atmospheric 
nutrition ; but it is not indispensable, and its ex- 
cess may even be detrimental in the first stages of 
development. The food, namely, which a young 
plant receives from the air in the form of carbonic 
acid and ammonia, is restricted within certain 
limits—it can assimilate no more than the air con- 
tains. If, therefore, in the beginning of growth, 
the number of twigs, sprouts, or leaves, overpass 
this proportion in consequence of a superabundance 
of food obtained from the soil at that period, when 
the plant requires more food from the air for the 
completion of its development, and for its flower- 
ing and fruiting than the air can supply it with, 
blooming and fruiting will not take place. In 
many cases, such food will merely suffice for the 
development of leaves, stems, or branches. 

Here Dr. Mohl complains of the strange am- 
biguity of this part of Liebig’s theory. In one in- 
stance (says Mohl) the usual quantity of humus in 
the soil suffices merely to form leaves, and if we 
want an abundant harvest, we must get it by con- 
veying a maximum of food from the soil. On the 
other hand, humus adds nothing to the crops, but, 
on the contrary, is noxious, by conveying too much 
food, for it causes the production of too much 
foliage, a sufficient supply of food for which can 
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not be obtained from the air. Whence, then, does 
it arrive that a plant which has many leaves can 
not obtain from the air the food required for 
blooming, although it can do so if it has only a 
few leaves? It has been hitherto supposed that 
the reception of food from the air was in propor- 
tion to the number and size of its leaves; and this 
is plausible, but the contrary is not. Whena plant 
standing in a moist and shaded situation grows 
too luxuriantly, and will not flower, the reason is 
not to be sought in a deficiency of food, but rather 
in its superabundance, and its influence on the too 
luxuriant development of its vegetative organs; for 
that will counteract the contraction of the axis and 
the metamorphosis of vegetative into floral organs. 

Another statement, however, shows how Liebig 
arrived at the above conclusion. He says that, 
after the completion of its leaves, a plant does not 
require more carbonic acid from the soil; and that 
even perfect dryness of the soil will not impede 
the completion of its growth, if the plant continues 
to receive fiom dew and air the amount of moisture 
required for the process of assimilation ; and that, 
in fine, it will derive in a hot summer its whole 
carbon exclusively from the atmosphere. 

This assumption (says Dr. Mohl) is the result 
of an erroneous view of the fact, that in many 
plants—by no means in all—such organic sub- 
Stances are employed for the development of fruit, 
as, having been prepared by the leaves before the 
period of flowering, have been deposited in the 
stem or other organs, and are subsequently con- 
veyed to the fruit. We know that some bulbous 
_ will fruit even when taken out of the soil. 

ut general assertions, taken from special facts, 
can only lead toabsurd conclusions. Let Professor 
Liebig cut plants in bloom above their roots, (un- 
necessary, he says, at that period,) and expose 
them to as much dew and rain as he likes, and see 
what will happen ; or, as he is fond of experiments 
on a large scale, let him take the hay harvest for 
atest of this theory, which, after all, (concludes 
Dr. Mohl,) seems to be nothing more than a dis- 
torted and overdone copy of the doctrine of the 
development of plants given by Schwerz, in his 
treatise on Practical Agriculture, (Anleiitung zum 
Pract. Ackenbau, iii. 56.) 

Besides the formation of humus, Liebig adduces 
another reason for the rotation of crops, viz., the 
relation which plants bear to the inorganic con- 
stituents of the soil. As every plant deprives the 
soil of certain ingredients, it thus makes it unfit 
for feeding similar plants, until by subsequent de- 
composition a fresh amount of such ingredients is 
again set free. ‘To this proposition (says Dr. Mohl) 
no one will object; but it has long been known. 

Having thus examined in detail the work of Dr. 
Liebig, Dr. Mohl concludes with the following 
general recapitulation. It appears upon the whole 
that Liebig has not availed himself of his chemi- 
cal resources to clear up doubtful points in the 
nutrition of plants. Contrary to the spirit of a true 
investigator of Nature, he has not formed his con- 
clusions on the detailed facts of vegetable pheno- 
mena, but on random observations, or vague oper- 
ations on a large scale, destitute of all precision. 
His calculations are based on arbitrary assump- 





tions. His book, therefore, far from being a con- 
sistent and well-digested theory, swarms with 
contradictions and false reasoning. He does not 
possess a knowledge of the most elementary doc- 
trines of vegetable physiology. His assertion that 
physiologists have hitherto considered humus as 
the chief food of plants, is untrue. The assump- 
tion that plants live merely on inorganic substances, 
is by no means new, but has long been one of the 
controverted points of vegetable physiology. The 
assertion that all botanists have doubted the ab- 
sorption of carbon by plants, by their decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid, is untrue. The assertion that 
plants neither absorb organic substances, nor as- 
similate them, rests on mere theoretical speculation, 
and is destitute of all proof. The statements as 
to the relation borne to the atmosphere by plants 
in the dark, is in direct opposition to every fact 
bearing on the subject. The assertion that the 
nitrogenous food of plants, and that which con- 
tains no nitrogen, are absorbed in certain propor- 
tions, is uncorroborated by the analysis of either 
the seed or the full-grown plant. The theory of 
the rotation of crops, is contrary to experience, and 
unsound in its details. The assertion that plants 
receive their food during summer from the atmo- 
sphere alone, is incorrect. 

On the other hand, it can not be denied that 
Liebig’s idea that plants derive their nitrogen from 
the ammonia of the atmosphere, is very happy 
and pregnant with results. It is also probable that 
the absorption of saline bases is in direct ratio to 
the power of saturation of the acids formed in 
plants. These two views are a real gain to science, 
and it may be expected that his work will also: 
have the merit of exciting others to make correct 
experiments on the nutrition of plants. But he 
has endeavored to introduce into vegetable phys- 
iology a series of most erroneous notions, and his 
unbecoming outbreaks against other physiologists, 
have proved him to be very little acquainted with 
the subjects on which his book is written. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE CUBA TOBACCO. 


Sin :—The following communication on the Cu- 
ba tobacco, is from a gentleman who has had op- 
portunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the mode of cultivating and curing the plant, as 

ractised in Cuba, and where experience has ena- 

led him to ascertain the modifications necessary 
to be adopted in transferring the culture to this 
country. It will be perceived that Gen. Hernandez 
estimates the value of the tobacco, zn Jeaf, at 50 
cents per pound—a higher price than it usually 
brings in our markets, where it is purchased for 
the purpose of being used as wrappers for cigars, 
the fillings of which are generally of American or 
Virginia tobacco. It is well known, however, that 
the best tobacco raised in the island is never ex- 
ported, being reserved for the manufacture of the 
celebrated Havana cigars, after selling, as we have 
been informed, for more than a dollar a pound. 
As the tobacco raised and cured here, is considered 
by judges as no _ inferior to the best Havana, 
it would probably sell for even a higher price than 
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that estimated below, were it properly prepared 
for market, according to the Cuba method. 

There can be no doubt that this valuable plant 
may he easily added to the enriching staples, and 
other numerous resources that form the golden 
fleece of the south. It is an advantage of this cul- 
ture, that it affords an instance in which the man- 
ufacturing and agricultural interests are happily 
combined, as its highest profits can only be ob- 
tained by putting the tobacco into a wrought form, 
and making it into cigars. 

The subjoined directions will be found more 
specific and minute, than any that have before been 
given to the public, and will therefore, I hope, 
prove an acceptable contribution to the pages of 
the Agriculturist. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 

W. H. Srminons. 


Mala-Compra, 15th April, 1830. 


Dear Sir :—I have delayed this communication 
on the culture of Cuba tobacco longer than I ought, 
but as you are acquainted with the multiplicity of 
engagements that have constantly occupied my 
attention, I trust that you will excuse me. 

The first thing to be considered in this, as in 
every other culture, is the soil, which for this kind 
of tobacco ought to be of a rich sandy loam, neither 
too high nor too low; that is, ground capable of re- 
taining moisture. The more level, the better, and 
if possible, well protected by margins. The next 
should be the selection of a spot of ground to make 
the necessary beds. 

It would be preferable to make these on land 
newly cleared, or at all events, when the land has 
not been seeded with grass; for grass seeds spring- 
ing up together with the tobacco, would injure it 
materially, as the grass can not be removed with- 
out disturbing the tobacco plants. In preparing 
the ground for the nurseries, break it up properly, 
grub up all the small stumps, dig out the roots, 
and carefully remove them with the hand; this 
being done, make the beds from three to four 
inches hich, of a reasonable length, and from three 
to three and a half feet broad, so as to enable the 
hand, at arm’s length, to weed out the tender 
young plants with the fingers from both sides of 
the bed, and keep them perfectly clean. 

The months of December and January are the 
most proper for sowing the seed in Florida. Some 


persons speak of planting it as early as the month ! 


of November; I am, however, of opinion, that 
about the latter part of December is the best time 
to sow tobacco seed ; any sooner would expose the 
plants to suffer from the inclemency of the most 
severe part of our winter season. Before the seed 
is sown, take some dry trash and burn it off upon 
the nursery beds, to destroy insects and grass seeds ; 
then take one ounce of tobacco seed and mix it 
with about a quart of dry ashes, so as to separate 
the seed as much as possible, and sow it broad- 
cast. After the seed has been thus sown, the sur- 
face of the bed ought to be raked over slightly, and 
trodden upon by the foot, carrying the whole 
weight of the body with it, that the ground may 
at once adhere closely to the seed, and then water 
it. Should the nursery-beds apparently become 





dry from blighting winds or other causes, watering 
will be absolutely necessary ; for the ground ought 
to be kept in a moist state from the time the seed 
is planted, until the young plants are large enough 
to be set out. 

The nurseries being made, proceed to prepare 
the land where the tobacco is to be set out. If 
the land is newly cleared (and new land is proba- 
bly more favorable to the production of this plant 
than it is to that of any other, both as respects 
quality and quantity), remove as many of the 
stumps and roots as possible, and dig up the ground 
in such a manner, as to render the surface perfectly 
loose; then jevel the ground, and in this state 
leave it until the nursery-plants have acquired 
about one half the growth necessary to admit of 
their being set out. Then break up the ground a 
second time in the same manner as at first, as in 
this way all the small fibres of roots and their 
rooted parts will be more or less separated, and 
thus obviate much of that degree of spenginess so 
common to new land, and which is in a great 
measure the cause of new land seldom producing 
well the first year, as the soil does not lay close 
enough to the roots of the plants growing in it; so 
that a shower of rain produces no other effect than 
that of removing the earth still more from them. 
Should the land be such as to admit of being 
worked with the plow, it ought certainly to be 
preferred to the common hoe. The plow, how- 
ever, should be excluded after the plants are set 
out. 

‘The ground having been prepared and properly 
levelled off, and the plants sufficiently grown to 
be taken up, say of the size of good cabbage plants, 
take advantage of the first wet or cloudy weather 
to commence setting them out. This should be 
done with great care, and the plants put single at 
equal distances; that is, about three feet north and 
south, and two and a half or two and three fourths 
feet east and west. They are placed thus close to 
each other, to prevent the leaves growing too 
large. ‘The direction of the rows, however, should 
alter according to the situation of the land; where 
it has any inclination, the widest space should run 
across it, as the beds will have to be made, so as 
to prevent the soil from being washed from the 
roots by rain, when bedded; but, where the land 
is rather level, the three-feet rows should be north 
and south, so as to give to the plants a more full 
effect on them by passing across the beds, than by 
crossing them in an oblique direction. ‘To set the 
plants out regularly, take a task line of 105 feet 
in length, with a pointed stick three feet long at- 
tached to each end of it; then insert a small piece 
of rag or something else through the line, at the 
distance of two feet and three fourths from each 
other; place it north and south, (or as the land 
may require,) at full length, and then set a plant 
at every division, carefully keeping the bud of the 
plant above the surface of the ground. Then re- 
move the line three feet from the first row, and 
so on until the planting is completed. Care 


ought to be taken to prevent the stretching of 
the line from misplacing the plants. In this way 
the plants can be easily set out, and a proper 
direction given to them both ways. In taking the 
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plants up from the nursery, the ground should be 
first loosened with a flat piece of wood, or iron, 
about an inch broad; then carefully holding the 
leaves closed toward each other, between the fin- 
gers, draw them up, and place them in a basket 
or some other convenient thing, to receive them 
for planting. After taking up those which can be 
planted during the day, water the nursery that the 
earth may again adhere to the remaining ones. 
The evening is the best time for setting out the 
plants, but where a large field has to be cultivated, 
it will be well to plant both morning and evening. 
The plants set out in the morning, unless in rainy 
or cloudy weather, should be covered immediately, 
and the same should be done with those planted 
the evening previous, should the day open with a 
clear sunshine—the palmetto leaf answers this 
purpose very well. ‘There should be water con- 
venient to the plants, so as to have them watered 
morning and evening, but more particularly in the 
evening, until they have taken root.* They should 
also be closely examined when watered, so as to 
replace such plants as happen to die, that the 
ground may be properly occupied, and that all the 
plants may ripen as nearly together as possible. 
From the time the plants are set out, the earth 
round them should be occasionally stirred, both 
with the hand and hoe. At first hoe flat, but as 
soon as the leaves assume a growing disposition, 
begin gradually to draw a slight bed toward the 
plant. The plants must be closely examined, even 
while in the nursery, to destroy the numerous 
worms that feed upon them—some, by cutting 
the stalk and gnawing the leaves when first set 
out; these resemble the grub-worm, and are to be 
found near the injured plant under ground ; others 
which come from the eggs deposited on the plant 
by the butterfly, and feed on the leaf, grow to a 
very large size, and look very ugly, and are com- 
monly called the tobacco-worm. There is also a 
small worm which attacks the bud of the plant, 
and which is sure destruction to its further growth; 
and some again, though less destructive, are to be 
seen within the two coats of the leaf, feeding as 
it were on its juices alone. The worming should 
be strictly attended to every morning and evening, 
until the plants are pretty well grown, when every 
other day will be sufficient. The most proper 
persons for worming, are either boys or girls of 
from ten to fourteen years of age. They should 
be made to come to the tobacco-ground early in 
the morning, and be led by inducements, (such as 
giving a trifling reward to those who will bring the 
most worms,) to worm it properly. Grown per- 
sons would find it rather too tedious to stoop to 
examine the under patt of every leaf, and seek the 
worm under ground ; nor would they be so much 
alive to the value of a spoonful of sugar, or other 
light reward. Besides, where the former, would 
make this search a matter of profit and pleasure, 
it would to the latter prove only a tedious and 
irksome occupation. Here I will observe, that it 
is for similar reasons that the culture of the Cuba 
tobacco-plant more properly belongs to a white 
population, for there are few plants requiring more 


* It is hence generally necessary that wells should be sunk at 
convenient distances through the field. 





attention and tender treatment than it does. In- 
deed it will present a sorry appearance, unless the 
eye of its legitimate proprietor 1s constantly watch- 
ing over it. 

When the plants have acquired from twelve to 
fourteen good leaves, and are about knee high, it 
may be well to begin to top them, by nipping off 
the bud with the aid of the finger and thumb nail,* 
taking care not to destroy the small leaves imme- 
diately near the bud; for if the land is good and the 
season favorable, those very small top leaves will 
in a short time be nearly as large, and ripen quite as 
soon as the lower ones, whereby two or four more 
leaves may be saved ; thus obtaining from sixteen 
to eighteen leaves in the place of twelve or fourteen, 
which is the general average. As the topping of 
the tobacco-plant is all essential in order to promote 
the growth, and to equalize the ripening of the 
leaves, I would observe that this operation should 
at all events commence the instant that the bud of 
the plant shows a disposition to go to seed, and be 
immediately followed by removing the suckers, 
which it will now put out at every leaf. Indeed 
the suckers should be removed from the plant as 
often as they appear. The tobacco-plant ought 
never to be cut before it comes to full maturity, 
which is known by the leaves becoming mottled, 
coarse, and of a thick texture, and gummy to the 
touch, at which time the end of the leaf, by being 
doubled, will break short, which it will not do to 
the same extent when green. It ought not to be cut 
in wet weather, when the leaves lose their natural 
gummy substance, so necessary to be preserved.—- 
About this period the cultivator is apt to be ren- 
dered anxious by the fear of allowing the plants to 
remain in the field longer than necessary, until ex- 
perience removes these apprehensions; he should 
be on his guard, however, not to destroy the quality 
of his tobacco, by cutting it too soon. When the 
cutting is tocommence, there should be procured a 
quantity of forked stakes, set upright, with a pole 
or rider setting on each fork, ready to support the 
tobacco, and to keep it from the ground. The plant 
is then cut obliquely even with the surface of the 
ground, and the person thus employed should strike 
the lower end of the stalk two or three times with 
the blunt side of his knife, so as to cause as much 
of the sand or soil to fall from it as possible; then 
tying two stalks together, they are gently placed 
across the riders or poles prepared to receive them. 
In this state they are allowed to remain in the sun 
or open air, until the leaves have somewhat wilted, 
whereby they will not be liable to the injury which 
they would otherwise receive if they came sudden- 
ly in contact with other bodies when fresh cut.— 
Then place as many plants on each pole or rider as 
may be conveniently carried, and take them in 
the drying-house, where the tobacco is strung off 
upon the frames prepared for it, leaving a smal] 
space between the two plants, that air may circu- 
late freely among them, and promote their drying. 
As the drying advances, the stalks are brought 
closer to each other, so as to make room for thos 
which yet remain to be housed. 

* Washing the hands after this in water is necessary, as the 


acrid juices of the plants, otherwise, soon produce a soreness of 
the fingers. 
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In drying the tobacco, all damp air should be ex- 
cluded, nor ought the drying of it to be precipitated 
by the admission of high drying winds. This pro- 
cess is to be promoted in the most moderate man- 
ner, except in the rainy season, when the sooner 
the drying is effected the better; for it is a plant 
easily affected by the changes of the weather, after 
the drying commences. It is then liable to mildew 
in damp weather, which is, when the leaf changes 
from its original color to a pale-yellow cast, and 
from this, by parts, to an even brown. When the 
middle stem is perfectly dry, it can be taken down, 
and the leaves stripped from the stalk and put in 
bulk to sweat, that is, tomake tobacco of them; for 
before this process, when a concentration of its 
better qualities takes place, the leaves are always 
liable to be affected by the weather, and can not well 
be considered as being anything else than common 
dry leaves, partaking of the nature of tobacco, but 
not actually tobacco. The leaves are to be stripped 
from the stalks in damp or cloudy weather, when 
they are more easily handled, and the separation 
of the different qualities rendered also more easy. 
The good leaves are at this time kept by them- 
selves for wrappers, or caps, and the most defec- 
tive ones for filings, or tripa. When the tobacco 
is put in bulk, the stems of the leaves should all be 
kept in one direction, to facilitate the tying of them 
in hanks; afterward make the bulk two or three 
feet high, and of a proportionate circumference. 
To guard against the leaves becoming overheat- 
ed, and to equalize the fermentation or oe 
after the first twenty-four hours, place the outside 
leaves in the centre, and those of the centre to the 
outside of the bulk. By doing this once or twice, 
and taking care to cover the bulk either with sheets 
or blankets, so as to exclude all air from it, and 
leaving it in this state for about forty days, it ac- 
quires an odor strong enough to produce sneezing, 
and the other qualities of cured tobacco. The 
process of curing may then be considered as com- 

leted. Then take some of the most injured leaves, 

ut of the best quality, and in proportion to the 
quantity of tobacco made, and place them in clear 
water, there let them remain until they rot, which 
they will do in about eight days; then break open 
your bulks, spread the tobacco with the stems in 
one direction, and dampen them with this water 
in a gentle manner, that it may not soak through 
the leaf; for in this case, the leaf would rot.* Then 
tie them in hanks of from twenty-five to thirty 
leaves ; this being done, spread the hanks in the to- 
bacco-house for about twelve hours, to air them, 
that the dampness may be removed, and afterward 
pack them in casks or barrels, and head them tight, 
until you wish to manufacture them. The object 
of dampening the tobacco with this water, is to 
give it elasticity to promote its burning free, to in- 
crease its fragrance, to give it an aromatic smell, 
and to keep it always soft. This is the great se- 
cret of curing tobacco for cigars properly, and for 
which we are indebted to the people of Cuba, who 
certainly understand the mode of curing this kind 
of tobacco better than any other people. It is to 
them a source of great wealth, and may be made 
equally so to us. We can have here three cuttings 


* Sponge is used in Cuba for this delicate operation. 





from the original plant; the last cutting will be of 
rather a weak wecliey, but which, nevertheless, will 
be agreeable to those who confine their smoking tu 
weak tobacco. 

In ratooning the plant, only one sprout ought to 
be allowed to grow, and this from those most deep- 
ly rooted—all other sprouts ought to be destroyed. 

The houses necessary for the curing of tobacco 
ought to be roomy, with a passage-way running 
through the centre, from one extremity of the 
building to the other, and pierced on both sides 
with sufficient number of doors and windows, to 
make them perfectly airy. 

In addition to what I have said respecting the 
mode of cultivating and treating the tobacco-plant, 
I have further to state, that once the plant is al- 
lowed to be checked in its growth, it never again 
recovers it. That in promoting the drying of the 
leaf, fire should not be resorted to, because the 
smoke would impart to it a flavor that would in- 
jure that of the tobacco itself. 

In order to obtain vigorous plants, the seed ought 
to be procured from the original stalk, and not from 
the ratoons, by allowing some of them to go to 
seed for that express purpose. In Cuba, the seed 
is most generally saved fiom the ratoon plants, but 
we should consider that that climate and soil are 
probably more favorable to the production of this 
plant than ours, and consequently, we ought to 
confide in the best seed, which is had from the 
original stalk. 

All plants have theit peculiar empire; neverthe- 
less we should not be deterred from planting Cuba 
tobacco here ; for even should we be compelled to 
import the seed every third year, which would be 
as often as necessary, it would still prove a profit- 
able culture. ‘Taking 600 lbs., which is the aver- 
age product per acre, it would yield, if well cured, 
at 50 cents per Ib., $300 in the leaf. 

The following exhibits the profit to be derived 
from it when manufactured into cigars:— 

600 Ibs., allowing 8 Ibs. to the 1000, 


would produce 75,000 cigars, which, } $750 00 
at $10 perthousand . . . 
Cost of theleaf . . . . $300 00 
W orth of manufacture at $2 50 
perthousand . . . 187 50—487 50 
Difference in favor of the manufacturer $262 50 


This amount being the profits of the manufac- 
turer, alone, the profit to him who would combine 
both pursuits would be more than doubled. 

As to the quantity of ind which can be cultiva- 
ted to the hand, there 18 some difference in the 
practice of planters; however, I think that I arn 
within the usual calculation in saying, that an acre 
and a half would not exceed the quantity that an 
— hand can easily cultivate and manage prop- 
erly. 

Iam, with respect, your obedient servant, 

JosePpH M. Hernanpez. 

N. B.—I have omitted to state the cost of the 
cigar-boxes, which of course has also to be de- 
ducted. This would vary according to the facility 
of obtaining materials, but probably would not ex- 
ceed 25 cents per box. 

To Dr. Wm. H. Suimons. 
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By the steampacket Britannia, we have our files of 
European journals up to the 19th October. 

Markets. Ashes were firm and in good demand. 
Cotton had advanced 3d. per lb., and a very large busi- 
ness had been done in it previous to the 16th, nearly 
100,000 bales having changed hands in a single week ; 
but on the arrival of the Caledonia at Liverpool on the 
17th, bringing more flattering advices of the state of 
the present crop, the market became flat, and the article 
receded 3d., so that the real rise since our last, as the 
market now stands, is only 4d. per lb. Stock on hand 
at Liverpool, 732,000 bales; at Havre, 96,000 bales. 
Beef was taken to a fair extent; the stock on hand 
small. Pork was held firm, with rather short supplies. 
Lard had slightly receded. Cheese plenty and rather 
dull. It was thought the better qualities would be 
sought for on the approach of winter. Naval Stores 
and Tobacco in moderate demand. Butter has ad- 
vanced a trifle. Flour had declined. Rice in fair 
request, 

Business generally continued very good, and the 
manufactories were in full operation. News had ar- 
rived from China of the full ratification of the British 
treaty ; and it was anticipated that there would be an 
increased consumption of English goods in the Celestial 
Empire. 

Money still continued abundant, and to be had at low 
rates. The bullion was increasing in the bank of 
England. 

American Stocks were improving, and the holders 
seem unwilling to sell at present prices. 

Canada Flour.—T he new Canada Corn-Bill is passed, 
and flour from the British Provinces is admitted at 74d. 
per barrel, and wheat at 1s. per quarter; equal to about 
15 cents per barrel, and 3 cents per bushel of our 
money. We are of opinion that this new bill will have 
a slightly-favorable effect upon our own market. 

The Harvest in England had proved a good one, and 
things generally in Europe seemed to wear a favorable 
aspect. We trust they may long continue so. 

Great Sale of Stock.—At the late Exmoor sale of 
stock, £6,000 ($30,000) worth was knocked off by Mr. 
Moggridge the auctioneer. The quantity of eatables 
and drinkables provided for the dinner, seemed to be 
in proportion to the sales; two fat bullocks, and 4 hogs- 
heads of beer, being among the items on this occasion. 

Liverpoo, Mait.—Good Effects of Draining.—At 
the late annual meeting of the Liverpool Agricultural 
Society, the President, Lord Stanley, said that he would 
state one instance of the practical returns which might 
be expected from thorough, scientific draining. In 
1841 his father was about to enclose in the park at 
Knowsly a tract of about 80 acres. Of this 80 acres, 
about 20 were strong clay land, with a very retentive 
sub-soil, and the remaining 60 he remembered from his 
boyhood as the favorite haunt of snipes and wild ducks, 
and never saw there anything else. In the course of 
the first year the 60 acres maintained, and maintained 
very poorly during the summer, six horses ; and on the 
20 acres there was a very small crop of very poor hay. 
It was impossible for land to be in a poorer condition ; 
and they would agree with him when he told them, 
that in breaking it up, they had some two or three 
times to dig the plow-horses out of the bog. In 1841 
the whole of this land was thoroughly sub-soiled and 
drained, and in 1842, what was not worth 10s an acre 
the year before, was in turneps, and on that land they 
fed off in five months, and fattened for the butcher, 80 
beasts and 300 sheep, and afterward carted into the 





farm-yard 350 tons of turneps. In the present year they 
had a very fair crop of barley and oats, which his friend 
Mr. Henry would be very glad to show to any gentle- 
man who felt any curiosity on the subject. Now he 
did not hesitate to say that that land was, at that mo- 
ment, worth 30s. an acre. The outlay upon it for pull- 
ing up old fences, thorough draining, tiling, and break- 
ing it up, amounted just to 7/. 10s. per acre, just giving 
20s. for every 150s. of outlay, and giving to the land- 
lord a permanent interest of 14 per cent. on the money 
laid out on that unpromising ground. It happened 
that in the same year they took into their own hands 
land which had been abandoned by the tenant as per- 
fectly worthless. It was a large field of twenty-two 
acres of very poor sandy soil. It was drained at an 
expense of 2/. per statute acre, and in the first year 
they fed off on that land 120 sheep, the remaining part 
of the turneps being carted to the farm-yard; and he 
ventured to say, that at the expense of 2/. per acre, the 
land was increased in value 10s. per acre to the land- 
lord, and 10s. to the tenant. 

Fences.—Lord Stanley said he had a word or two to 
offer with regard to fences and the laying out of farms 
in this country. He was no advocate for the destruc- 
tion of hedges, or the destruction of hedge-row timber. 
He was well aware that in a country so flat and ex- 
posed as this, it was not ornament only, but it was 
protection that was afforded by hedge-rew timber. He 
was aware that the size of fields must bear some pro~ 
portion to the size of the farm, and that the size of the 
farm must be proportioned to the capital of the farmer 
who occupied it; and with a conviction of the superior 
cultivation and economy of large farms, he would make 
considerable sacrifice rather than remove from any 
farm, too small though he might think it, an indas- 
trious tenant who was exerting himseJf to the best of 
his means and abilities to cultivate it to the best ad- 
vantage. But though he was not an advocate for the 
destruction of the hedge-row timber, some bounds must 
be set to the timber, and still more to the fences. He 
had observed in some parts of this country fields of two 
ficres, one acre, and even three quarters of an acre, 
and the number of fences this required could lead to 
no profit, but did much mischief. The other day he 
ealled for a particular return of the quantity of land 
gained in a district of 291 acres, by the mere removal 
of the fences, and laying the fields properly together, 
and what did they suppose it amounted to? Why to 
22 statute acres, or nearly one seventh of the whole 
surface of the soil. 

Sub-soil Plowing.—The Committee on Farms and 
Crops make the following observations on the bene- 
ficial effects of sub-soiling :—Snb-soiling of land, after 
under-draining, we consider has been of great service 
in those instances in which we have seen it adopted. 
If there be any sub-soil on which it is the least likely 
to be beneficial, we think it is the very stiff clays. 
The sub-soil plow is generally worked by four or five 
horses, preceded by a common plow with two horses, 
and loosens the soil about sixteen inches deep. One 
of the claimants has had a sub-soil plow constructed, 
which he can work with two horses, and which must 
be considered a great desideratum in sub-soil plowing. 
We have just seen a new description of sub-soil plow, 
at Mr. Neilson’s, of Halewood, and which is applicable 
for working between the turnep drills. It will loosen 
the soil twelve inches deep, is drawn by three horses, 
and is likely to prove a useful implement. 

PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL.—Sagacity of Bees.—A 
few pounds of honey had been taken from a hive (about 
six miles from London) and placed in a closet, under 
lock and key. The windows of the room-having beer 
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left open, the becs obtained admission, and entering 
the closet under the door, removed the whole of the 
honey. The cells of wax were left entire, and the 
honey was conveyed to the central division of the hive, 
where it was safely deposited in the course of the day. 
It is evident that spies must have been employed to 
observe where the honey was placed, and that as soon 
as the information was communicated to the hive, the 
swarm took this vigorous measure for the recovery of 
the stolen property. It is remarkable that they should 
have succeeded so completely and in so short a time, 
since the closet was entirely dark, and they could only 
enter by a crevice under the door. 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE.—Flowering the Paulovnia 

Imperialis.—The flowers of this tree are deliciously 
sweet, and are produced freely on very young plants, 
if forced for that purpose. The conditions to be at- 
tended to are—to keep the plants under-potted—to 
force them slowly in a cool stove, early vinery, or for- 
cing-house, beginning early in the spring; by midsum- 
mer they will have finished their growth, have begun 
to show their flower-buds, and to cast their leaves; 
they will then require less water, and in six weeks or 
two months the flowers will begin to expand, and the 
plants, of course, will be brought into the conservatory, 
where they will take up little room, as they may be 
set anywhere, only leaving their heads of flowers free 
above other plants which surround them. Now, we 
can easily see that with a good stock of these plants, 
we may have some of them in flower for the conserva- 
tory all the winter and most of the spring months, by 
introducing a few plants into a forcing-house once a 
month, from January to May, and if at first the suc- 
cession comes in faster than we wish, the plants may 
be set out-of-doors in a cool frame, to keep them back, 
as under this culture, the young wood will become 
perfectly ripened, and the tree rendered much more 
hardy. But, as Mr. Brewster, Mrs. Wray’s successful 
gardener remarks, “ If you allow these plants large pot- 
room, you are only laying the foundation for that great 
superstructure of wood and foliage which can only be 
ripened in a more favorable climate than ours; and 
unless you get the wood well ripened, you must be con- 
tent with large leaves only.’? Last year I kept one of 
our plants of Paulovnia in the stove until it was quite 
ripe, then inured it by degrees to the open air, and by 
the beginning of July had it planted out in an exposed 
situation in the pleasure-ground, giving it no protec- 
tion in winter; early in May it was in leaf, and about 
four feet high; after a few weeks a strong sucker 
came up from the collar; I cut down the old plant to 
this sucker early in June last, and now the sucker has 
formed a little tree about 10 feet high, with immensely 
large rhubarb-like leaves. Might not the Catalpa 
syringeefolia be treated like paulovnia for the sake of 
its large, trumpet-like flowers, which are produced in 
abundance in the neighborhood of London and farther 
south, but are seldom to be met with in colder parts of 
the country ? 
p Blisters in the Leaves of Peach-Trees.—A wash of 
sulphur, soot, and lime, applied to peach-trees in spring, 
does not prevent the leaves from blistering. This dis- 
ease is occasioned by cold. Ammoniacal liquor, diln- 
ted with 10 or 12 parts of water, will kill the aphis 
which infests peach, nectarine, and other fruit-trees. 
The ants do not feed on these insects until the latter 
are either dead or sickly, and then they carry them off 
the tree. It is understood that it is the sweet exuda- 
tion from the aphides which tempts the ants. 

Budding Rhododendrons.—Mr. Beaton, in his “ Cal- 
endar of Operations” for Sept. 30,, mentions the suc- 
cess of an experiment in budding rhododendrons in the 


» 





open air, and also that a young English lady has out- 
stripped the very best of gardeners in this operation ; 
but I beg to inform him that it has been practised here 
with great success for many years, and we have now 
standards with large fine heads from buds; also a 
quantity of buds which have been inserted this season, 
that have taken well. It will, without doubt, be a 
great acquisition to gardening, as flower-buds are gen- 
erally formed on the first season’s growth.—H. G. Y., 
Dorking. 

New and superior System of Potting Plants.—Take a 
16 or 12-sized pot, place three inches of bottom drain- 
age, and fill up with pieces of peat from one to four 
inches square ; fill the interstices with the fibrous sift- 
ings of peat, and pieces of crocks, till the pot is quite 
full; then plant a seedling or struck cutting of heath 
of similar habit, give very little water till the little 
plant shoots freely ; and in this treatment is contained 
the only secret in growing fine specimens. 








Zditor’s Table. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, and its Relation 
to Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture; by Justus 
Leibig, edited by John Gardner, M. D., 180 pp. 18 mo.; 
price, bound, 25 cts., stitched in paper covers, 123 cts. : 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. The same, 53 pp. 
octavo, J. Winchester, New World press, 30 Ann st. ; 
price 62 cents. The same, octavo, in a uniform edi- 
tion with the other works of Leibig, James M. Camp- 
bell, Philadelphia ; Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, N. 
Y.; price 124 cts. The announcement of three editions 
of Leibig’s Letters, as above, is enough to show the im- 
mense popularity of his works. What we have found 
time to read of his Letters, we like much; they abound 
with valuable information, and should be faithfully pe- 
rused by all who are desirous of information upon the 
subjects of which they treat. 

Hovey & Co.’s DescripTIvE CATALOGUE oF RosEs, 
cultivated and for sale at the Cambridge Nurseries, Cam- 
bridge, near Boston, Mass., for the autumn of 1843 and 
spring of 1844. The above list is very extensive, con- 
taining names, description, prices, &c., of the greatest 
favorite of flowers, &c., and can be had upon applica- 
tion to Messrs. Hovey & Co., of Merchants’ Row, Bos- 
ton. 

AppireD CHemistry in Manufactures, Arts, and Do- 
mestic Economy, edited by E. A. Parnell, with engra- 
vings on wood, in monthly Nos., octavo; price 25 cts. 

The EncyciorepiA oF CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 
Practical; presenting a complete and extended view 
of the present state of chemical science; by James C. 
Booth, and Martin H. Boyle, with numerous engravings, 
in monthly Nos., octavo; price 25 cents. Both of the 
above works are published by Carey & Hart, of Phila- 
delphia, and for sale by Saxton & Miles of this city. 
The editors are professors and lecturers on chemistry, 
and we have no doubt will give the public able and 
satisfactory works on this important science, and such 
as may safely be referred to as containing the latest and 
best information. 

THE S1LkK QuEsTIon SETTLED, being a Report of the 
proceedings of the late Silk Convention held in this 
city, and the documents submitted to it, is in press, and 
will soon be out, published by Saxton & Miles, 205 
Broadway, in a pamphlet of about 120 pages, as an 
American Agriculturist extra, and uniform with it. 
a shall speak of this able report more at length here- 

er. 

A Sirk Manvat is also about to be published under 
the auspices of the American Institute ; it being a prize 
essay. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 13, 1843. 


ASHES, Pots, eo crscccseccsevcos flr 100 Ibs. $4 56 to 34 62 
Pearls, CeCe eeree eres esse aseeeese co. 5 25 ee 5 38 
BACON SIDES, Smoked,..........«. per Ib. 44 ‘ af 
MRULUIOMIO’ Saccc asec selec ecicslecisicesetlOs 5 
BALE ROPE Bains Ss REDRESS Caer eaweeOs 6 “6 
BARK, Quercitron .....eseeee0ee.-perton 2300 ‘ 24 50 
BARLEY eeertee esses essen ete eoee sper bush. 52 6s 56 
SR WOES scsistssenisctcssscs ae ERE Fo 
BEEF, Mess ...ccccccoccssccssescesper bbl. 600 “ if 
Prime I OCA OE UE 4 00 “6 5 00 
Smoked coe errcccscccsccssocces per Ib. “i 
Rounds, in pickle ...... Pe (i a < 5 
REESWAX, Am. Yellow. seleseetlOs gs ““ 30 
BOLT ROPE piensa elaece wesielcces aseececculas 12 ss 13 
BRISTLES, American ......00cccecseeesH0. a57 68 65 
BUTTER, Table $190'0b'6 |e 80 sieiebee sieeseee cle 12 ee 15 
|, rrr erro 6 * 10 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow...........0+-d0. o's 12 
perm Ce erseceetseecesese cece cece ss 
DUUMUAE ca 0506654 6.6 Was 00h bees cseecdOs 20 66 25 
COLE) a ee (Fe 4 oh c 
CIDER BRANDY, Eastern .........per gal. ies 40 
Western etna baw serosa eseiela bolueculils 28 ee 35 
CLOVER SEED PON OHIOUC TOTO ior LF 8 “6 gy 
COAL, Anthracite ...ccccceccceese 2000 Ibs. 450 * 
Sidney and Pictou .........-perchal. 8 00 
CORDAGE, American eeccceocsosecoeflr lb. il ee 12 
CORN, Northern......+0e+eeeee0e-per bush. oS 58 
Southern eeeseeases Cie SeeeiweescTeOs 52 o 54 
COTTON 2. ccccccsccccccccccccccce per Ib, G 11 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. -_ Ss 18 
American Flak: ¢ vcscessscccc cose osOs 5S 16 
FEATHERS coerce crsecssvorscossees per lb. 27 - 31 






Mo 
wow 
=> 


Be sA RG A INGTICIM 616:c sieis:e'e'es v wieedlnee's eee cOe ‘of aoe 4 
FLAX SEED, rough ...........-per7 bush. 875 “ 900 
RIBRie so vsceseceseeiessesscesee lls —K— 
FLOUR, Northern and Western.....per bbl. 462 “ 475 
ANCY. cocccccccccccccseccccccsce ll. 5 50 wh 5 62} 
Southern... ...ec-scccscoesee per bbl. 450 “ 47 
Richmond City Mills ..............d0. 550 “ 5 62 
Diitanstusssissisnssnwncnde TF9 “ 3 
HAMS, Smoked oc ccccccceccccccscacs fer lb. 5 ee y | 
PCKICUsoises cieeeisees eissiwiesiseeiens tls ays 5 
Een 5 40 * 44 
HIDES, Dry Southern .....+.......-per lb. ay ce 11 


HEMP, Russia, clean ..............-per ton. 185 00 “ 190 00 
American, water-rotted .........+..d0. 140 00 “ 180 00 
do dew-rotted .ees.eees.do. 90 00 * 140 00 
MOEA econ vcccenis coas vowectelccosisescper IDs 6 8 
HORNS ereeeeeeeeeeeseaeeed eccecces Per 100 1 95 i 5 Ov 
LARD Sele e ae ens els esie/beclvic'escivceeieeesPOt iD: 5 
BO 5's ss oaks sed SasG shee eee Ss Seewe COs 3 a 4 
Sheet and bar.....ccssccccseccees lO, ays 44 
MEAL, Oi sis ccaaste sscceccececeper ubl. ss 40 “e 3 00 
COM a cessccccesdiecsce cece osper hhd. 12 50 = 13 00 
MOLASSES, New Orleans .........per gal. 24 “6 v 
MUSTARD, American ......00+.00-.-per lb. mor Ss 3] 
OATS, Northern, ..ccccccccecececPer bush. aor * 32 






Southern ..cccccccecccsccccccsce oA 25 “ 26 
OIL, Linseed, American............-per gal. aw & 80 
MU AMUIEcigi6 00 asec ewisdwieeveeessceecls ag 8s 1 00 
MME cosa ceases ess wescre 6cais eswes - lo, ® 55 ee 65 


OIL CAKE... .cccccesseeseeesper 100 ibs. 100 % — -— 
PEAS, Field. eorece ecsocccovcce es per bush. 1 25 oc 
PITCH... c.ccccccccccccccccsocssce per bbl, 1125 13 37 
PLASTER OF PARIS... ovc0ceccee per ton. z 00 se 2 25 
Ground, in DbIs... ccsccccccvee per cwt. 50 se ne 
PORK, Mess sdaissdlecieeeselseceioneees DOr Ube 10 00 sc ll 00 
rs) uiad be bose besos slates vicina ccaiectlOe “J 
RICE. cocccccccccssccvscccccecccspeF 100 Ibs. "4 i vs 3 12 
TRUDI IING <ciu coe cscs dbcceccscecccesoeecpOrulls 7 hd 1] 00 
RYE Eiepcbe eeesiosecesselesseeececepler UUSH: 69 “6 é 
SALT ..0 cece ccccccsccccccsocceenes s fer sack 1 35 “6 1 50 
SHOULBE Ss, Sm0ked...ccceecceee Per lb. 3 . 44 
by Ce er eC eee 0. 
SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 38 * 40 
SUGAR, New Orleans.......+0++..+4-per Ib. cess 74 
SUMAC, American..cecocccccceeeeeperton 2500 “ 27 50 
TALLOW... cccccccccccscccccccescccs fr lb. v4 ‘6 4 
TAR. ccc ccccccccvevccccccccccccscss per bbl. 1 25 . 1 50 
TIMOTHY SEED ......000-....per 7 bush. 11 00 “* 13 00 
TOBACCO. .. cccccccccscccccccccccse fel lb. 3 64 
TURPENTINE. .ccccccccccccccccee porbbl 250 “* 2 62 
WHEAT, Western.. ercccccovcccee per bush. 95 ee 1 00 
Southern ..ccccccccccccceccccccse dO, B5 95 
WHISKEY, American ......+00ec0e-per gal. aa 25 
WOOL, Saxony eoecces®eerseacesoccesf€r lb. 35 a6 50 
Merino DEO eT CTT TL TT 30 oc 35 
Half-blood 6640054000 600006506 see.000s 25 “6 27 
Common, ccccacececsececsseccessee:EO, 18 ss 92 





New York Cattle Market—November 13. 


At market, 1,050 beef Cattle, (250 southern), 25 Cows and Calves, 
and 6,000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Pricets.—Beef Cattle do not show any great change except for 
the best, which are in demand. We quote ordinary to prime re- 
tailing $4 a $4 50 to 5 a $5 25. 200 unsold, and 40 taken to 
Bermuda. 

Cows and Calves.—All taken at $18 a $28. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales of the former at $1 87} a $3 25, as in 
quality, and of Lambs at 874 a $2 124, which is a decline.—500 
unsold. 


RemaRKS.—Ashes, a limited supply, and sales brisk with an 
upward tendency. Cotton, in this great staple, the American mar- 
ket is at present totally independent of that of Great Britain; we 
know the precise amount there on hand, and the probable quan- 
tity of consumption for the ensuing year, and with the informa- 
tion of the state of the crop at home, can calculate better even 
than those abroad, whether there will be a rise or fall. The 
latest accounts from the south are gloomy enough. Owing to the 
continued heavy rains, large quantities of a luxuriant growth have 
completely disappointed expectation, by rotting in the boll; and it 
is confidently. calculated now, that the present crop can not 
reach over 1,800,000 bales. This diminution of production, in 
conjunction with the increased consumption, the abundance of 
money, and the general improvement in other things, has given 
us a very active market the past week, at an advance of } to 3, 
and some assert of even 2 cent per lb. of a few prime lots, and the 
probability is, that it must go higher rather than lower, unless a 
favorable change has taken place in the weather at the south ere 
this. Exports since Ist September last, 28,925 bales ; same time 
last year, 78,159 ; same time year before, 65,661 Flour and Meal 
are abundant, and large quantities have gone into store. About 
1,300,000 bris. of Flour have been received this season down the 
Hudson. Grain. Wheat is in good demand, and rather wanted. 
Rye and Qats are selling fairly. Corn, somewhat scarce and 
improving. Hay, little afloat. Molasses, steady. Naval Stores, 
without change. Provisions tolerably active. Lard, especially, in 
good request. Dressed Hogs by the quantity are taken by the 
packers at $5 per hundred. At Cincinnati they command from 
$2.37 to $2.50. Rice, little doing. Seeds, considering the season, are 
in good demand. Sugar, in moderate request. The crop is 1epre- 
sented as quite short in Louisiana, Tobacco continues quiet ; if 
anything, prices are in favor of the seller. Wool, the foreign 
stock on hand here is light, and a good business is now doing in 
American qualities. 

Stocks continue to advance. United States sixes, payable in 
1662, are now 18 to 19 per cent. above par. Nine months ago 
they were below par. 

2 Money as abundant as ever, although the banks are asking more 
or it. 

The Weather is cold for the season, with a superabundance of 
rain. Farther north the snows have been frequent and heavy, and 
came on So early as to considerably injure the late root crops in 
— and in some instances destroy those still left in the 
ground. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.— C. Baker, R. B. C., and Wm. Par- 
tridge, will find place in our next. Mr. Grove’s letter was deferred 
till the present No., we wishing to get official information as to 
the census of sheep. 





CHARLES STARR, dr., 
MENDHAM, MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY, 


Is prepared to execute all orders for thorough-bred Berkshire 
Pigs, from the imported boar Hagbourn, and a superior Boar of 
Windsor-castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately procured 
from A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, New York. 

Pigs from this superior stock, from 2 to 3 mouths old, will be 
delivered, well caged, on shipboard, at New York, for $25 to $30 
per pair. Feed furnished, when desired, at $3 per barrel. 

Persons desiring either pigs or full-grown animals, can be sup- 
plied with all the advantages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, witb- 
out incurring the risk and cost of canal transportation—the adver- 
tiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New York. 

Woburr pigs of a superior quality also for sale, caged and de- 
livered as above, for $20 per pair. 





BLACK GALLOWAY CATTLE. 


A pure-bred imported cow, and a bull of the Galloway or 
Kyloe breed of Scotch Highland cattle, are for sale in this vicin- 
ity. These animals are very fine of their kind, and were chosen 
from one of the most celebrated breeders of this stock in Scotland. 
The cow took several prizes at the agricultural shows before being 
shipped to this country, and gives a superior quality of milk. The 
bull is quite equal to the cow, and they will be sold at a reasonable 
price. . . 

Apply, post paid, to the Editor of this paper. 
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FARMING LANDS FOR SALE. 

For sale, about 500 acres of choice farming lands, lying on the 
Erie canal and Niagara river, 5 miles from Buffalo, and one mile 
velow the Hydraulic Works in Black Rock. There is a due pro- 
portion of cleared and timber land, and the soil is equally adapted 
for grain, grass, aud roots, Its proximity to an extensive and 
growing mnarket, as well as the convenience, beauty, and health- 
fulness of the loration, render this one of the most desirable situa- 
tions in western New York. The most liberal credit will be given 


to purchasers. ; 
Address, post paid, R. L. ALLEN, 156 Main st., Buffalo. 


LINN.EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 


SERY—LATE PRINCE’S. 
FLUSHING, L. I.. NEAR NEW YORK. 

The New Descriptive Catalogue, not only of Fruit, but also of 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, cultivated and for sale at 
this ancient and celebrated Nursery (known as Prince’s, and by 
the above title for nearly fifty years), with directions for their 
culture, may be had gratis on application to the new proprietors 
by mail, post paid. The collection at this establishment is unri- 
valled, and prices generally very much reduced ; and the proprie- 
tors flatter themselves that the catalugue will be found to surpass 
tn extent of information and usefulness, anything of the kind ever 
before presented to the public, and to be worthy of a permanent 
place ia the library of the horticulturist. Orders will be promptly 


executed. 
WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 
Flushing, Oct. 24th, 1843. 


A STOCK MAN WANTED TO GO SOUTH. 


A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishes to engage a faithful 
competent man to take charge of his stock. If he be married, and 
his wife be a good dairywoman, she will also find employment. 
The situation is in the interior of the country, and guife healthy. 
None need apply if above middle age, or who have not had sowe 
experience in their business in this country, and can bring the best 
of references. 

Address the Editor of this paper. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 

The Sebscriber will attend promptly to the execution of all or- 
ders for the purchase of stock, agricultural implements, or mer- 
chandise of any kind ; also the negotiation of loans, sales of lands, 
payment of taxes, &c. He has been more or iess engaged 1n mer- 
cantile pursuits in this city for ten ycars, and has an extensive 
acquajntance with moneyed men, and a thorough knowledge of 
business in general. Cash or produce must invariably be in hand, 
before orders fur purchases can be executed. 

A. B. ALLEN. 














205 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 


205 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Saxton & Miles, Publishers, and dealers in Books in every de- 
partment of Literature, at very reduced prices for cash. 

S. & M. publish the following Book, which shonld be in every 
family inthe United States: GUNN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man’s Friend. 

Among the many publications of more than doubtful utility, with 
which our presses groan, it is pleasant to offer to the public one 
which, while it can not injure the mental and moral powers, is ca- 
pable of improving our health and prolonging our days. It is 
how about ten years since this work was first published, since 
which time it has passed through many large editions, and the 
astonishing number of one hundred thousand copies has been sold 
in the southern and western states, and the demand is increasing. 

It has just been revised and corrected, containing 900 pages, and 
executed in superior style. People may be disposed to smile when 
we tell them that they can save money by purchasing this took, 
but we think we can satisfy them that such is the fact, In every 
family more or less is paid yearly for doctor’s bills. A child is 
taken with a fever, or sume other complaint, and from ignorance 
nothing ‘s orcan be done effectually to check it. The physician 
is called, and a large bill is contracted; whereas, had Gunn’s 
Domestic Mepiciné been on hand, a remedy could easily have 
been found which would have checked the disease in its first stage, 
and not only have saved the purse, but perhaps the life. 


American Agriculturist Almanac for 1844. 


This work comprises 64 pages, double columns octavo, with 
numerous wood cuts, price $8 per hundred, 124 cents each. Jn 
the contents will be found—Agricuiltural Statistics of the United 
States—Aspects and Nodes—Astronomical Calendars for Montreal, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans-— 
Characters and Names of the Planets, &c.—Farmers’ Northern 
Calendars, with particular directions for the management of the 
Farm, Cattle, Fruit and Flower Garden, &c.—Southern Calendars 
for the Planter and Farmer, with — directions for the cul- 
ture and harvesting of Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, &c., &c. 











THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Published Monthly, each number containing 32 pages, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for T'wo Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage =: which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and one and a half cents, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
number. 

I> Remit through Postmasters, as the law allows. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume 1 of THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, with table of 
contents complete, for sale at $1; handsomely bound in cloth, 
$125. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes a handsome 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Societies ; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

LC To prevent confusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxton 
& Miles, 205 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Postmaster, 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 205 Broadway. 
New York. 





STOCK FOR SALE. 

R. H. Hendrickson & Co., of Middletown, Butler county, Ohio, 
will promptly attend to orders for Short-Horn Cattle, Bakewell, Me- 
rino, South-Down, and Saxon Sheep ; also for Berkshire pigs from 
Windsor Castle, imported from England, and twenty choice Berk- 
shire sows, a part of which were also imported. Windsor Castle 
stands 3 feet high, and is estimated by competent judges to weigh 
1000 Ibs. Pigs of crosses with the imported Kenilworth, the large 
Miami, Byfield, and Grazier stocks, will likewise be farnished. 

None but choice specimens of any of the above stock will be sup- 
plied, and at prices corresponding with the times. Address, post 


paid, as above. 
Oct. 12th, 1843. R. H. HENDRICKSON & Co. 


AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


John Halsall, Bookseller, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. S. Taintor, Bookseller, Natchez, Miss. 
S. F. Gale & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

John J. Herrick, Detroit, Mich. 

J. B. Stecle, New Orleans. 

C. M. Hovey, Boston, Mass. 

Saxton, Peirce, & Co., Boston. 

Arthur D. Phelps, Boston. 

R. H. Hendrickson, Middletown, Ohio. 
Andrew Campbell. 

E. Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. 

H. Kirkland, Northampton, Mass. 
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